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HEALTH INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


PREFACE 


Hygiene is a living, growing subject. It deals directly with 
the child,—his interests, his needs, his possibilities, and his limita- 
tions. Consequently it involves the study of life, of change, 
and of adaptation. Our knowledge of such a field of work is 
necessarily subject to reconstruction and reorganization, for its 
laws and principles must be as changing as are those of child 
life itself. While this biologic aspect broadens and humanizes 
the field, at the same time it makes the work in hygiene per- 
sonally vital and delicately complex. 

In the elementary school we deal not with masses of children 
uniform as to development, needs, and interests, but with 
children individual as to intellect, development, endurance, effi- 
ciency, and needs, and so demanding and deserving individual 
consideration, care, and instruction. How to meet these needs 
of the growing, developing child is a question difficult to answer. 

It is evident that the work in hygiene should deal more with 
the creation of habits than with the gaining of information; 
that it should have more to do with practical facts relating 
to food, fresh air, bathing, self control, work and play, than 
with the mechanism of respiration or with the histology of bone 
or muscle. It should deal more directly with the environment 
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than with the individual; more with the present than with the 
future; more with the good effects of hygienic habits than with 
the ill effects of unhygienic ones. Instruction in hygiene is a 
failure if its influence does not extend beyond the school build- 
ings and grounds into life itself; if the formation of hygienic 
habits does not carry over from the school room into the 
happenings of ordinary home and street life. 

The simple scheme of work outlined for use in Speyer School 
is by no means ideal or complete. It is based upon the in: 
terests and activities of Speyer School children and is not 
intended for general use. Even to the teachers in this par- 
ticular school the material can only be suggestive. Much of 
it as outlined will never be used, and is simply given as sug- 
gestive of possible applications of the underlying principles of 
health instruction. 

On account of the similarity of the underlying facts and 
principles to be taught in the various grades, the work of each 
is approached through some definite, present interest. In this 
way the material grows out of the interests of the children, and 
is adapted to their needs and stages of development. Thus con- 
tinuity is preserved without resorting to lifeless repetition. The 
approaches used are chosen not only for their particular fitness 
to the various grades and because of the appropriateness of the 
fields which they open, but also because they seem to be pre- 
sent, tangible points of interest which may be easily and natur- 
ally utilized by the teacher in the presentation of the work. 
The teacher is not limited to one approach. The single ap- 
proach is used simply to show, if possible, what is meant by 
letting the work in hygiene grow out of the present, daily needs, 
interests, and activities of the children. 


The plan of work is characterized by the following beliefs: 
1. The child has no interest in health as an end in itself. 

2. Exercise becomes a part of the child’s life only when it takes 

the form of his free, spontaneous play. His interest is not 

in when, how, where, and why he should exercise. Given 

the natural opportunity, the activity comes. It needs direc- 

tion rather than stimulation. 
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3. Posture as an isolated thing holds no interest for the child. 
It makes its appeal only when correct carriage and posture 
help him in doing what he wishes to do. 

4. The structure of the body does not appeal to the child. He 
is not interested in how he is made, but in what he can do. 

5. Temperance teaching should not be given as an isolated sub- 
ject. Realization of the ideals taught should make ab- 
stinence and control inevitable. 

6. However important the teaching of sex beaties may be, it is 
not wise to place this work upon teachers not keenly alive 
to the importance of such instruction, who are not deeply 
in sympathy with it, and who have not been especially and 
carefully trained for such work. 


The time divisions given are in no way fixed and are not in- 
tended to limit or define the material to be used at any stated 
time. These divisions are given merely to show a possible dis- 
tribution of material and to avoid a massing of it. _ 

No special periods are to be devoted to the study of hygiene 
as a subject. It is to be the natural outgrowth of the regular 
work, suggested by present, vital interests and opportunities. In 
this way it is hoped the child may be led naturally to con- 
nect good habits with right living, and right doing with good 
citizenship, and from this be led to the appreciation of him- 
self as a social unit, responsively conscious of his own de- 
pendence upon and responsibility to society for whose standards 
he is directly responsible. 

In its present form this outline is intended simply to illustrate 
a method of approach in health instruction which with suitable 
modifications may prove applicable to any field. 

Through the confidence and codperation of its officers and 
teachers, this instruction has been given a place in the curri- 
culum of Speyer School. Much of the material here used has 
been suggested by the teachers or taken directly from their out- 
lines. 

The scheme of work represents the result of a number of years 
of study and observation under the direction of Dr. Wood, and 
is in a very simple way the outgrowth of the principles stated 
in Part I. 





M. R. 


























INTRODUCTION 
Frederick G. Bonser 


The most valid measure of success for an elementary school 
subject to-day is its force or influence in the control of every- 
day conduct. By this test, hygiene and physical education must 
develop habits of healthful living and provide that usable knowl- 
edge of sanitation which will make every element in one’s en- 
vironment minister to his health. Children can appreciate to 
a really usable degree only those facts of hygiene which are in 
rather direct relationship to their application in right living. 
The fatal defect in the earlier school study of anatomy, phy- 
siology, and “ scientific temperance” was the isolation of the 
facts learned from their application in conduct. @ 

The solution here offered, connecting the studies in hygiene 
directly with the work in foods and cookery, textiles and cloth- 
ing, building construction, home and school furnishing, decora- 
tion and sanitation, civic sanitation both local and national, 
gives the matters of hygiene an immediateness of relationship 
and value making for intelligent response. To go further and 
consider the relationships with the various peoples of history 
as these are taken up from primitive out-of-door man to the 
congested apartment houses of to-day, enforces many lessons 
with appreciable values. With the child living into the games, 
hunts, and scoutings of primitive and pastoral peoples, the 
Olympiads of the Greeks, the tournaments of the knights, the 
contests of Robin Hood’s men, and into the folk games, dances, 
and contests of all peoples, wherever studied, enthusiastic 
physical activity, fully motivated, is secured without the neces- 
sity of much work in formal gymnastics. 

By thus relating questions of hygiene and physical education 
to their appropriate settings, the room teacher becomes logically 
the proper teacher of this work. She alone can best know 
when the situation is ripe for driving home a vital truth in rela- 
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tionship to right living. She alone can seize upon the psy- 
chological opportunities for developing right personal habits in 
her individual pupils. No problems are forced. Questions of 
hygiene naturally emerge as parts of the situation in which they 
are found. 


“ The results of this work as developed in the Speyer School 


from this point of view encourage us to feel that it is entirely 
practicable. It does take time to secure efficiency in its pre- 
sentation with teachers to whom it is new. But that is true of 
any improvement. The peculiar significance of this viewpoint 
for the teacher is that when once appreciated she can work it 
out for herself in most of its details without formal help. With 
the occasional summaries in lessons devoted wholly to gathering 
up the incidental points into a unified. whole, the plan is emi- 
nently successful. 

Our experience leads to the conclusion that Miss Reesor has 
made a valuable and permanent contribution in the field of 
hygiene and physical education. 




















PART I 


PRINCIPLES RELATING TO HEALTH 
INSTRUCTION 


Thomas D. Wood 
Meaning of Health 


Health may be considered the keynote, the fundamental value, 
the sine qua non in the entire education of the child, if the word 
health connotes not simply a normal state of the vegetative or- 
ganism, but a biologic soundness and completeness, present and 
potential, in respect to the racial as well as the social, industrial, 
and other obligations of the growing boy and girl. Health is 
the condition of the individual who is organically sound and 
who has the biologic basis for the attainment of completeness 
of body, completeness of mind, and completeness of character. 

Health is not the end of life nor of education, but it is an 
essential condition for the realization of worthy ends, more im- 
mediate or ultimate, in the career of the individual. The epi- 
grammic question may well be reiterated, ‘“, What shall it profit 
a child if he gain the whole world of knowledge and lose his 
health?” What may a child be allowed to accept, by those in 
any way responsible, in exchange for any actual or vital part of 
his health ? 

The people of this country are rapidly awakening to an ap- 
preciation of the national resources. The most important of all 
the nation’s resources is the health of the people, and the most 
valuable asset in this capital of national vigor is the health of 
the children. It is the business of the nation to protect from 
harm at any cost the heirs of all the heritage of the past. During 
the school period the teachers become, as agents of the state, co- 
trustees with the parents in the great task of guarding against 
injury or loss those upon whom the future of the world depends. 
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A dominant chord combining two main notes should run in 
close harmony throughout the education of the child: 

(a) The teaching at every reasonable opportunity of the prin- 
ciples of healthful living as related to the individual, the home, 
and the community. 

(b) The inculcation in the pupil, by every practicable means, 
of hygienic habits, so that his conduct affecting himself and 
those about him may contribute to healthful and successful 
living. 


Health Instruction: Why This Teaching has been Unsuccessful 


Health instruction is one of the most perplexing problems in 
education to-day. No phase of instruction seems more impor- 
tant than to teach the child how to live in a healthful manner. 
No subject, in relation to its importance, is more neglected. 

On the whole and up to the present time, the teaching of hy- 
giene in the schools has been inadequate and unsuccessful. The 
following reasons are proposed to explain in part this lack of 
success : 


1. The teachers generally lack conviction regarding the value 
of the instruction as ordinarily given and, partly in consequence 
of this, have little if any interest in such teaching. There is 
abundant reason for this lack of conviction and interest as the 
methods of teaching are felt to be faulty and the effects insuffi- 
cient to justify the time and effort given to the subject. 

2. The teachers are too frequently wanting in the personal 
standards and habits of individual hygienic living which are 
essential as the primary elements to give authority and power to 
such teaching with reference to its practical applications. The 
effective teacher must give essential expression in personality 
and conduct to the principles of hygiene which are being taught. 

3. The teachers in the majority of instances do not possess 
the information, the scientific and practical knowledge needed 
for the clear presentation of material which should be wisely 
selected and adapted to the needs of the pupil at the time. 

4. The present teaching of physiology and hygiene involves 
too many facts of anatomy and physiology. It is doubtful 
whether any teaching of anatomy and physiology as such is ad- 
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visable in elementary and grammar grades and very little, if any, 
is needed in the high school. Not until the student is of college 
age at least, is the study of human anatomy and physiology bene- 
ficial to the individual except in the presentation of very general 
facts and principles relating to the body’s construction and func- 
tion which may strengthen the argument in support of hygienic 
living. That is, the claim here is made that nowhere in the 
school should these subjects be taught systematically as branches 
of science. Much of the material ordinarily employed in teach- 
ing physiology and hygiene is uninteresting, difficult and beyond 
the clear comprehension of the pupil. Educators know that 
hygiene is required by law. They assume that it is an impor- 
tant subject and that the child must know the anatomy and 
physiology to understand the hygiene. The children therefore 
try to memorize dry details of physiology and to understand 
facts and principles which are too complex for them. The most 
absurd and ludicrous records of school tests are made up by 
the ridiculous, grotesque, not to say inaccurate answers to ques- 
tions in human anatomy and physiology. And the same types 
of answers result from all kinds of teaching, indicating that 
something is inherently wrong in the materials and methods of 
instruction. Much of the description in text-books is beyond 
the pupils and many of the illustrative cuts are not understood. 
In addition, the direction of the pupil’s attention to the struc- 
ture and function of his own body results often in disturbed 
self-consciousness, is pedagogically unsound, and contributes 
little to hygiene teaching. On the contrary, it may directly in- 
terfere with the desired hygienic application and antagonize the 
pupil in relation to the whole subject. The psychology of health 
teaching has not yet been worked out in any satisfactory 
fashion. 

5. Further, the instruction in this branch of education is too 
largely theoretical, too little related to and judged by the con- 
duct of the pupils. The tendency now throughout the schools 
is to value mere information less and to esteem more highly 
useful reactions and habits. In this field more than in any other, 
unless it be in the moral field which it is impossible und un- 
desirable to separate from the broadly hygienic, it is funda- 
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mentally important to judge results of hygiene teaching by the 
practical application in actual and immediate living. 

6. Too much emphasis in hygiene is directed to the personal 
health of the pupil, too little to the health and well-being of 
members of the home and of the community. The child is not 
interested in his own health, nor should he be except as he 
realizes in a rather vague way that “to be well and strong” 
enables him to do things that seem worth while; to help the 
members of the household, the teacher and other friends; to be 
useful generally. 

But what are the child’s health interests? An attempt to get 
at this question directly was recently made in the Speyer School 
and in a fourth grade in a New York City East Side boys’ 
school. Lists of questions bearing upon the subject of health, 
its meaning, means of attaining it, etc., were asked in each of 
these grades. In the first four grades in the Speyer School the 
questions were put orally and to individual children so there was 
no opportunity for one child to be influenced by the answers of 
others. In the other grades the answers were written, and no 
names were placed upon the papers. Thus the children were 
encouraged in free expression, and were left entirely to their 
own reasoning. No previous preparation had been made by 
them and no suggestions were given them during the time they 
wrote. 

In the first four grades in reply to the question, “ What does 
it mean to feel well?” the word “ happy ” was used in nearly all 
of the answers. Some said, “ Glad,” “ Feel like doing things,” 
“ Nice,” “‘ Not cross,” “ Laughing all the time,” “ Running and 
jumping.” In response to the question, “ Why do you wish to 
be well and strong?” nearly all replied, “So I can play and 
go to school.” When asked, “ How can you become big and 
strong?” they replied, “ Bathe,” “Eat good food,” “ Drink 
milk,” “‘ Climb a lot,” “ Mind Dr. (school physician) and 
Miss (gymnasium instructor).” All gave decided em- 
phasis to the matters of food and exercise. The question, “ How 
can you help others grow big and strong?” brought out many 
suggestive answers, among them, “ Take the baby to the park 
every day,” “ Make your small children to wear rubbers when 
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it rains,” “ Don’t let your father smoke in the kitchen,” “ Make 
toast for sick people,” “Send for the doctor.” And one first 
grade miss more interested in self-preservation than the others 
said, “ I wouldn’t help other sick people, I might catch it my- 
self.” “‘ What are some of the things mother does to get you 
ready for school?” was asked. There was general agreement 
here among the Speyer children who answered, “ Scrubs and 
combs me,” “ Gives me good breakfast—lots of oatmeal,” “ Tells 
me to brush my teeth,” “ Puts clean clothes on me.” The East 
Side boys said less about their oatmeal breakfasts but insisted 
that their mothers scrubbed their ears and put clean clothes on 
them. 


In the fifth grade the following questions were asked: 

1. What does health mean to you? 

2. Why do you want to be well? 

3. How can you become well and strong? 

4. Name the persons who help you most in keeping well and 
strong. 

Nineteen papers were collected, and the idea of “ feeling 
well,” “happy,” “ strong,” “ bright,” “lively,” “not sick,” was 
expressed fourteen times in connection with the first question. 
One child said, “ Health makes you feel like going some and 
not to feel lazy.” Another, “ To feel well makes you feel like 
being out of doors,” and another replied, “ Health is when you 
are not in danger of ‘ Tuberkolosis.’” To the second question 
fifteen pupils gave emphasis to the fact that they wanted to be 
well in order “to go to school,” “to be out of doors,” “to be 
able to see friends,” “to romp in the park,” “to chase with my 
dog.” One said, “I want to be well for when I am sick I 
have bad pains and that makes my mother feel sad.” Another 
answered,“ I want to be well for then you don’t have to pay 
doctor bills.” This economic value of health was repeatedly ex- 
pressed by the East Side boys. To the third question, the ad- 
vice given for maintenance of health was related generally to 
proper food, clothing; exercise, and sleep. Of the person who 
helped in keeping them well and strong, mother held first place, 
with the doctor close second. With the East Side boys this 
order was reversed. 
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In the sixth grade the questions asked were practically the 
same with the addition of, “ Is it better to play out of doors or 
in the house and why?” These children gave the same emphasis 
to health as a means of happiness. Two said, “ Health is happi- 
ness.” All gave expression to the general idea that being well 
meant out-of-door freedom and ability to do things and to go to 
places. Practically the same health suggestions were given with 
strong emphasis upon exercise. This was especially evident in 
the papers written by the East Side boys. One boy said, “ Ex- 
ercise two times a day some times,” and another, “Sure it is 
better to always play out of doors.” The question regarding the 
care of others brought some interesting answers. “If I am 
sick and it is contagious, not to let others get it.” “Do for 
others like helping to get a milk station for babies,” “ Be care- 
ful about spitting on floors,” “ Tell people to sleep with windows 
open,” while one child surprised us with this store of don'ts. 
“ Don’t put snow down their backs. Don’t throw garbage in the 
street. Don’t put dirty milk bottles out. Don’t breathe in other 
people’s breath. Don’t let somebody eat from your plate or 
drink from your cup.” These children were unanimous in the 
decision that mother helped more than any one else in keeping 
them well. Father with the ability to pay bills was mentioned 
three times, the doctor eight times, the street cleaner, janitor, 
milkman and policeman were also mentioned. One child said, 
“My father helps me most; he keeps me strict and clean,” while 
an analytical youth replied in this manner, “ Mother (she cares 
for me) ; Father (the same) ; Milkman (because of pure milk) ; 
Policeman (because of law and justice); Teacher (because of 
education).” All agreed it was better to play out of doors than 
in the house. 

In the seventh grade the questions were the same in spirit with 
the addition of, “ In order to be well and strong, what are some 
of the things necessary to both plants and animals?” To the 
first question all responded freely, giving the same emphasis to 
the happiness side of life. One wrote, “ Health means happi- 
ness, comfort, joy.” In reply to, “ Why do you wish to be well 
and strong?” the answers were similar to those received from 
the fifth and sixth grades only they were more definitely and 
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maturely expressed. Among the answers were, “I want to be 
well to have plenty of schooling and games,” “I want to be well 
so I can play basket ball to-night,” “I want to be well to have 
a good time, be happy and as God wants me to be.” The health 
suggestions were similar to those before noted, pure food, ex- 
ercise, cleanliness, being emphasized. The question regarding 
the care of plants brought out the ideas of similar care,—they 
should, like a person, be bathed, given good food, air and sun- 
light. 

In the eighth grade the pupils stated that health meant “ suc- 
cess,” “ joy,” “ strength,” “ pleasure,” “ rosy cheeks,” and “ hap- 
piness.” They wanted to be well that they might “have fun,” 
“go to church, school and parties,” “gain weight” and “ not 
be a drudge to other people.” Their health suggestions were 
confined mainly to the fresh air-exercise problem, while those 
for helping others were rather more surprising. “ Don’t spit in 
open places.” “ Be clean at home same as at school.” “ Keep 
yourself well, that will help others.” “ Behave so you don’t put 
an extra strain on your teacher.” “ Don’t let anybody come to 
school without an examination.” 

In no answer is there any suggestion that the child is in- 
terested in health in the abstract or as a future beneficial state. 
His sole health concern exists in application and relation to the 
immediate present. Interest in growing well and strong is no- 
where indicated save as this state gives increased power and 
capacity for present enjoyment. 

Another reason for unsatisfactory results in hygiene teaching 
is that too much attention is given to disease and not enough to 
health. This has been the case in much of the temperance in- 
struction. Children may sometimes be instilled with whole- 
some fear by presentation of pathological effects of alcohol and 
narcotics. More frequently, however, if not depressed by dis- 
ease pictures, they consider facts with wonder, sometimes with 
amusement, often with skepticism and indifference. The con- 
structive health influence would be much better gained by point- 
ing out the domestic, social, and economic evils resulting from 
intemperance and by giving strong emphasis to ennobling ideals, 
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or to positive standards of health, and to the power of doing 
things worth while. 

The present text-books are on the whole quite unsatisfactory, 
because they contain too much anatomy and physiology with 
illustrations which are either not understood or too largely nega- 
tive in effect. Very few text-books contain enough sanitation, 
public health, bacteriology, and practical hygiene related to in- 
dividual, social and industrial needs. 


Method of Instruction 


It is recognized more every day by intelligent, thinking lay- 
men and by progressive educators that the public schools should 
train children more practically and successfully for the activities 
of every-day life, for the responsibilities of society and of citizen- 
ship and all that they involve. The practical interests of life 
are being studied in the school through manual training, cook- 
ing, sewing, drawing, music, etc. The humanitarian, the 
esthetic, and the utilitarian are alike finding their places. Much 
that is most closely related to the art of living is, however, still 
neglected. 

Life is well defined as the correspondence of an organism to 
its environment. Human life involves the conscious, intelligent 
correspondence and adaptation of the human organism to its en- 
vironment, brought about through the wise and effective super- 
vision of the individual, properly instructed and trained. 

Civilization and education proceed in development from the 
objective to the subjective, and the relative emphasis placed by 
teachers and the public in general upon the subjects of study 
well illustrates this statement. The time and thought in school 
are for the most part given to the study of the environment 
and its indirect relations to human life, while it is taken for 
granted that the organism will instinctively or unconsciously 
adapt itself successfully to its surroundings. It is true indeed 
that the great world is infinitely larger than the individual and 
that most of the time and interest of the human being in school, 
and in life in general, will naturally and desirably be taken up 
with the consideration of things outside of himself and outside 
of any consciousness of their relation to him. But for the sake 
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of the best health and life of the individual it is necessary that 
he should, and consciously to a considerable extent, adjust his 
organism to his environment, and also, so far as may be neces- 
sary and possible, adapt his environment to his own organic 
needs. 

Hygiene should be taught continuously throughout the school 
life of the child. Such instruction in the elementary school can 
best be given, not through a special course in hygiene, but by 
the natural, reasonable application of any fact or principle which 
may arise in connection with any subject, to the problem of 
healthful living. Such applications may be made sometimes in 
school assembly and often in school rooms to the class of chil- 
dren or to the individual pupil. Frequently opportunity will be 
found in relation to the season of the year, weather, interest in 
games and festivals. Correlation should be made with other sub- 
jects of the school curriculum, e.g., nature-study, primitive life, 
industry, etc., wherever such applications in health teaching may 
be made in a reasonable and effective way. 

In the elementary school as well as in the high school and 
college, correlation may be made between hygienic and ethical 
and social values. The fundamental ethical principles are 
closely related to the large, primitive, physical and racial aspects 
of living. 

While attention should be given to the personal health of 
pupils in teaching hygiene, much emphasis should be placed as 
already suggested upon the health of school, home and com- 
munity, and the obligations of the pupil in relation to these 
social interests. 

The pupil should get health instruction from many sources, 
from parents, family doctor, older brothers and sisters. So far 
as the school is concerned the teacher who knows the pupil best 
and is brought into closest contact with him has the best 
chance to teach health as well as ethics. In the elementary 
school the grade teacher has this opportunity and responsibility. 


Sex Instruction or Training for Parenthood 


Instruction with reference to sex is, in many respects, the 
most vital and important phase of health education. The fol- 
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lowing considerations explain in part the delay in development 
of this field and at the same time indicate certain prejudices and 
difficulties which must be overcome. 

1. It has been assumed, until recently, by most people, and is 
still believed by many, that an innocence dependent upon com- 
parative ignorance of sex was desirable up to maturity. 

2. There has been lacking a definite knowledge and opinion 
regarding the biological, hygienic, psychological, sociological and 
ethical aspects of sex sufficient for satisfactory education in this 
field. 

3. The atmosphere of human life, in respect to sex, has been 
so often clouded ; the stream of human thought, of memory and 
conduct has been, and is so often, made turbid by various 
degrees of error, that many really good people fail to fulfill 
their obligations of instruction and guidance of their own chil- 
dren or of the children of others. Again, not a few parents 
through lack of appropriate training in youth, or because of 
temperamental limitations, are so constituted that it seems almost 
impossible for them to teach and guide their own children with 
frankness and tact. 

The immediate and more indirect advantages of wise sex 
teaching cannot be elaborated here, but the possible benefits of 
such instruction and guidance upon the individual, the home, 
and society at large cannot be overestimated. 

With reference to the individual teaching of the child wher- 
ever and whenever this may be sensibly possible, some funda- 
mental considerations seem important. 

The average normal or typical child, up to the beginning of 
adolescence at least, is unconscious of sex feeling or impulse. 
The curiosity or question of such a child regarding reproduc- 
tion or sex matters represents the same kind of natural intel- 
lectual inquiry which the child might feel or express regarding 
any interesting phenomenon, unless by the unfortunate attitude 
of elders and companions the child is made conscious of some 
peculiar quality of interest attaching to this class of subjects. 

There are, of course, some children, who, before they reach 
their teens, for one reason or another, have become precocious 
in relation to sex feeling or habit. These should be helped as 
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wisely as possible according to individual needs. It is most 
important, however, that the simple, natural, and relatively un- 
conscious attitude of the typical child should be preserved, not 
by withholding knowledge, but by giving all the instruction 
needed in the most satisfactory manner. 

The child, up to adolescence, will be best taught first by the 
carrying over of the applications from nature-study, and from 
the study of life in general, and, second, by the satisfying 
answers to the freely asked questions of the child as they occur. 
The possible exceptions to the above might be the simple direc- 
tions to be given to the child regarding the routine care of the 
body when the age of self-care is reached. 

For the young child, however, the problem is more psy- 
chologic than hygienic or moral, and no problem in education 
requires keener psychologic insight, or finer pedagogic skill than 
to know how the individual child should have the simple sex 
questions answered according to nature, temperament, stage of 
mental development, and the rest. It is better not to put any 
of the sex books into the hands of a child, but the parent and 
the teacher should be familiar with the best literature in this 
line, and be able to give the instruction in a direct and satisfac- 
tory way. 

The basis of successful sex teaching is companionship and 
confidence between the child and the parent, or the person who 
stands in the place of the parent in this phase of instruction. 
More important than the knowledge of sex hygiene, then, are 
the motives, which at different stages of development and for 
different types of young people will control thought and action 
as effectively as possible. 

Adequate instruction in sex hygiene cannot be given until: 
(a) enlightened public opinion recognizes sufficiently the neces- 
sity for such instruction, and exhibits confidence in the ability 
of responsible advisers of children and youth to give the instruc- 
tion needed; (b) teachers are intelligent, wise, and tactful 
enough to give such instruction and guidance successfully. Com- 
paratively few teachers to-day are capable of meeting the obliga- 
tions which are involved in relation to the teaching of sex 
hygiene. 
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Training of Teachers 


[ For the most part, health instruction throughout the lower 


grades should be given by the regular teacher. It is more im- 
portant that this teacher should be an embodiment of what is 
sound and fine and wholesome, that she should inspire in her 
pupils a sane passion for all that is healthful, rational, and en- 
nobling, than that she should simply have great knowledge or 
a mastery of pedagogic technique. She must be mature in judg- 
ment as well as in body and heart, and she should have a philos- 
ophy of life based upon a knowledge of biology and of human 
conditions which will give her a true appreciation of the relative 
values of human life in the large, and of the details of each 
day. 

The training of this teacher of hygiene should begin with his 
or her own school life. However, as it is almost impossible 
to find a school in which this subject receives adequate attention, 
we may not, in this generation of teachers at least, expect to 
find many who have had the best of all preparations for the 
teaching of health and hygiene, viz., the instruction and develop- 
ment from childhood in a school atmosphere where this subject 
has the place which it deserves. 

Many of the grade teachers will study in the high school, and 
if this course of study contains as much instruction in physics, 
chemistry, biology, hygiene and sanitation as all of the 
students should receive for the practical purposes of life, 
those who teach later will have had a good foundation for the 
instruction of their pupils in matters relating to health. It is 
practically more important, however, that the normal schools 
and all institutions which train teachers should provide instruc- 
tion in, and give due emphasis to, the subjects bearing upon 
hygiene. For the proper training of teachers in general there 
should be in every normal school and college a course in educa- 
tional hygiene which will prepare the teacher to deal adequately 
with the different aspects of health. 

The best teaching of hygiene in the lower grades cannot 
be given by the use of text-books, but it is all-important that 
there should be many helpful books providing the teachers with 
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scientific material in such form that they can readily adapt it to 
the needs of children of different ages and various conditions 
of life. Again, teachers will be greatly helped by books sug- 
gesting the application of many subjects and facts to health 
teaching, and pointing out the desirable correlation between hy- 
giene and other subjects in the course of study. 

While most of the instruction in hygiene in the public schools 
must be given by the general teacher if given at all, and while as 
a rule it is better that the grade teacher should give this direct in- 
struction to the pupils, still it is important for several reasons that 
there should be special teachers of hygiene in the high schools 
as well as in the higher educational institutions, and special 
supervisors of hygiene in the elementary and grammar schools. 

For reasons which are interesting but too complicated to de- 
velop at this time, there is and will be for some time a tendency 
to slight the teaching of hygiene in the work of the school. In 
the competition and pressure of subjects in the school curri- 
culum, in the confusion and congestion of conscious interests in 
the minds of both teacher and pupil, hygiene will commonly be 
crowded out of its rightful place. It is important, then, to have 
the special teachers and supervisors protect this subject, pre- 
sent its claims and procure its reasonable recognition as well as 
supervise and direct in various ways the health instruction given. 

There will be few places at first where a special teacher or 
supervisor of hygiene will be employed under this title to give 
his or her first thought or entire time to this work. In some 
of the large cities the school physician or a medical supervisor 
may attend adequately to this interest. But this will not often 
be the case unless the physician has an extraordinary interest in 
the teaching of hygiene in the schools or unless he is employed 
on such terms that it is not necessary for him to devote much 
time or energy to the practice of medicine. In some situations 
the teacher of science or biology may be the logical person to 
supervise this teaching of health. But although these subjects 
are related so closely to health and hygiene, it is the exceptional 
teacher in this line who has a genuine instinct and feeling for 
hygiene and makes the application of his own subjects to health 
in a satisfactory manner. 
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In some places, this special teaching or supervision of hygienic 
instruction will be provided best by the school nurse. The in- 
troduction of the graduate nurse into public education has been 
rapid and dramatic. No innovation in the schools has met 
probably with more instant and spontaneous support and 
approbation. On the side of her work which involves preven- 
tion, detection and care of disease, the nurse becomes the skilled 
helper of the school doctor, public health officer and family 
physician. In aspects of school administration, she must act 
as assistant of school superintendent and principal. Where her 
work touches that of regular and special teachers in the school, 
intelligent and sympathetic codperation is required. In her con- 
tact with the home, wisdom, tact and fine judgment are needed 
in order that information, suggestion and inspiration may be 
furnished in a way to incite to better standards of living and a 
finer conduct of individual, home and community. The school 
nurse comes into the field of education to fill an important gap 
in the protection of the child’s health and to supplement in 
various ways the sum of the influences needed for the improve- 
ment of individual, home, school and community life. 

There is a rapidly growing demand for special teachers and 
supervisors of physical education, and hundreds of these are al- 
ready employed in the public school service. If these teachers 
have any genuine interest in their own special field of educa- 
tion they are primarily devoted to the health and rational or- 
ganic development of their pupils. They are, to be sure, in most 
cases too narrowly concerned and employed in the gymnastic 
and athletic training of their students and this, as a rule, with- 
out sufficient general or professional education even for the 
special work which they are trying to do. But it seems desirable 
to take advantage of the existence of this already large body 
of special teachers with their interests directed toward health; 
to enlarge considerably the context of the term physical educa- 
tion so that it will include not only physical training but school 
hygiene, the investigation of the health and physical condition 


of the pupils, and the supervision of the teaching of hygiene in 
the different grades. 
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The general college or university course is not a sufficient pre- 
paration for this hygienic specialist, although it is important that 
he, or she (for the majority of these will be women, for some 
time at least) should have collegiate training. The medical 
course is not enough although many of the important positions 
in this field will be advantageously filled by medical graduates. 

The special teacher and supervisor of hygiene should have a 
broad general education with a thorough grounding in 
science, and a special training in biology, anatomy, physi- 
ology, psychology, hygiene, sanitation, school hygiene, nature 
study and special branches of these subjects which are 
being developed. If a medical training and experience can be 
added to this preparation it will be of great advantage, but much 
of the technical training desirable for this field can best be pro- 
vided in the colleges and universities where special teachers and 
supervisors of various branches are trained by professional 
courses of instruction adapted to their several needs. Here, the 
student should get a comprehensive idea of the history and prin- 
ciples of education, a clear and sympathetic understanding of 
the general purposes and methods of educational effort and, 
through contact with specialists in many lines, a better apprecia- 
tion of the nature and scope of his own work, its place in the 
general scheme of education and its relation to other branches 
and subjects. 

The professional training of teachers in such a course as I 
have suggested should include not only excellent theoretical in- 
struction but practical work in laboratory and gymnasium and 
actual teaching of hygiene under careful criticism. There is 
here a new grouping of interests in education, and in a sense a 
new specialty in the field of teaching. In this way, as has al- 
ready been suggested, the teaching of hygiene in the schools may 
most successfully be accomplished. 

The effective teaching of health requires not only a wise and 
skillful selection and adaptation of subject matter but also a per- 
fect educational method. No subject can fail more seriously 
in the schools, if improperly handled, than this vital subject of 
hygiene. No phase of education is more fundamental and im- 
portant. No line of teaching requires more careful, more ex- 
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tensive or more thorough preparation, or a finer grouping of 
qualifications of health, intellect and character in the teacher. 

The accomplishment of this broad, well-rounded health instruc- 
tion in the schools must necessitate a clear appreciation by boards 
of education, superintendents, and principals of what should and 
may be accomplished. The teacher must have broad and 
thorough preparation for this instruction. Such _ professional 
training must be given in the institutions where teachers are pre- 
pared for this work. If teachers are already overburdened and 
have too many subjects now, to learn and to teach, then, if 
the need is as important as it appears to be at present, other 
things must give way and make place for this health side of 
education. 











PART II 


SCHEME OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION IN 
SPEYER SCHOOL 


Mary Reesor 
KINDERGARTEN 


APPROACH: DatLty INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 


In the kindergarten where subject matter is less definitely 
divided into recitation periods than in the upper grades, in- 
struction in hygiene must be of a rather intangible nature. This 
does not mean that the value of such instruction is less here 
than in the upper grades. In fact, it is being recognized that 
here, where the home and school so intimately meet, is the sig- 
nificant place for the beginning of health instruction. The 
day’s interests and activities abound with opportunities for in- 
troducing this work. Here, as in the higher grades, this 
instruction is not to be given in form of isolated material. It 
is to be, rather, the outgrowth of the daily activities in which 
the child is keenly interested and which become so large a part 
of his life. 

With little children the approach to be used is the activity 
side of child life—games, songs, occupations and daily doings. 
When the child enters the kindergarten for the first time and 
takes his place in the morning circle, he enters upon an entirely 
new phase of life. He is from this moment a little citizen, 
responsible to some extent for the safety and happiness of 
those about him. He is thrown at once into situations where 
he must give as well as take. He can no longer live and act 
independently of those about him. Here then the alert kinder- 
garten teacher meets with numberless opportunities for the 
training of young citizens. Here, perhaps more definitely than 
in any other stage of development of child life, the teacher has 
the opportunity of seeing the functioning of these suggestions 
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in the activities and happenings of the day. The spontaneity 
and sincerity of child life make a most responsive medium for 
the development and expression of such instruction. 

While it is true that the little child is to a great extent at 
the mercy of those who care for or neglect him, it is believed 
that much may be done even during kindergarten age to im- 
plant ideals of right living and doing. Because the little kinder- 
gartener, enjoying his milk and graham cracker, happily ex- 
presses his approval of such a lunch and then fails to refuse 
the coffee which is offered him in his home, does not indicate 
that the child is dishonest, that he is lacking in self-control, 
or that the hygienic instruction received in the school has been 
a failure. Who can say that such instruction is lost when the 
tiny East Side child declares to her mother that tea and coffee 
are “trash” for teacher says so and she knows? The little 
child takes much in faith, How much of this instruction will 
work out in future life, who, from present conditions alone, 
can safely venture to state? 

It is realized that in giving kindergarten instruction a definite 
place in such a scheme of work, two extremes are to be avoided. 
If the attempt is made to furnish a concrete outline in order to 
meet the demands of the teacher who is calling for definite sub- 
ject matter, the work in hygiene becomes inflexible, conven- 
tional, and limited, necessitating the adjustment of a living 
child and his interests to a lifeless outline. On the other 
hand, if this work be presented from the standpoint of theory 
alone, it becomes an indefinite, intangible thing in which the 
ordinary teacher takes little interest and finds little help. If 
safe middle ground be held, the work can be little more than 
suggestive. Yet the principles upon which this entire scheme 
of work is founded are fixed, and if kept in mind, the wise and 
sympathetic teacher should be able to work out rather definitely 
her own course of procedure, without losing sight of the funda- 
mental principle that all of the work in hygiene should be the 
outgrowth of the particular needs, conditions, interests, and 
activities of her particular group of children. 

Only with this fundamental truth in mind, are the following 
suggestions given. If the suggested material does not naturally 
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fall into use, it should be considered irrelevant and promptly 
thrown aside. Hygienic situations and material should never 
be forced. Where they are, they become artificial, affected, in- 
sincere and useless. 


Suggestive Situations and Material 


I. The morning circle. 
1. The morning greeting. Influence of the happy, attractively 
clean child. 

Songs and exercises involving showing of hands, clean 
clothing, neat shoes, etc. Emphasis upon the delight of being 
associated with happy, clean children rather than upon the dis- 
gust occasioned by the unclean children. The estimation of 
teacher and friends is often a strong incentive to right doing. 

2. Home life. 

a. Games involving imitation of processes in the home. 

(1) How mother gets children ready for school. 

(2) What child does for himself. 

(3) Getting breakfast: Preparation and care of food; 
food suitable for breakfast; milk—care of bot- 
tles; eating breakfast. 

(4) Lunch: Suitable food, candy, fancy cakes, etc. 

(5) Airing beds and clothing, care of dolls’ beds. 

(6) Sweeping, dusting. - 

(7) Sleeping: Hours, ventilation of room, night cloth- 
ing. 

(8) Father’s care. 

(9) Mother’s care. 

II. Lunch period. 
1. Clean hands. 
2. Use of napkins. 
3. Protection of milk and crackers. 
4. Table manners. 
III. Daily work. 
1. Care for others. Responsibility of older for younger children. 
Placing of chairs. 
Giving out material. 
Putting on wraps. 
Keeping room clean. 
Care during fire drill. 
Care during play periods. 
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Personal habits which affect others as-well as the individual 


a. 


ae 


e. 


himself. 

Coughing. Turning head, holding hand or handkerchief 
over mouth. 

Colds. Use of handkerchief. 

Personal cleanliness. 

Use of pencils. 

Individual drinking cups. 


Care of plants and materials. 
Games, songs, etc. 

Pictures. 

Excursions. 

Daily and seasonal interests. 











GRADE I 


APPROACH: SURROUNDING LIFE 


The suggestions given in connection with the kindergarten 
outline apply as definitely to first grade work. The hygienic 
references and applications must come naturally and spontane- 
ously and only in relation to and in connection with the things 
in which the child is interested. 

The study of Surrounding Life which is being made in the 
lower grades of Speyer School offers a natural and interesting 
approach to this work. Here again the material has a local 
coloring and represents simply some of the present interests and 
activities of Speyer School children. The successful use of this 
material depends so largely upon the personality and originality 
of the teacher that again it becomes a difficult matter to present 
definite material for general use. 

The suggested material does not in any way represent the 
scope of work in Surrounding Life. A few general applica- 
tions are suggested to show, if possible, that the teaching of 
hygiene does not involve the introduction of abstract and 
isolated material, but that it is bound up with and vitally related 
to the situations, activities, and interests of daily life. 


Material 


A miniature flat given to the children to locate, clean, and furnish 
Sewing—dressing dolls. 

Weaving—making blankets for dolls’ beds. 
Excursions to country, markets, factories, etc. 
Home interests and activities. 

Seasonal interests. 

Lunch period situations. 

School pets. 

Plants in school room. 

Play, games. 

Stories. 

Pictures. 
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Sugyestive Applications 


I. Miniature flat. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


1. Suitable location for the flat: General surroundings; water 
supply; elevation; sunlight. 

2. Preparation of the home: Cleaning of walls, floors, windows, 
closets, etc.; fumigation of the rooms; disposal of rubbish; 
cleaning of the yard. 

3. Furnishing of the home: Treatment of walls and floors; fur. 
niture suitable for different rooms; curtains, hangings; color 
scheme. 

4. Care of the house: Sweeping, dusting; airing of rooms; care 
of different rooms,—bath room, kitchen, sleeping rooms. 

5. Others who help care for the home: Firemen, street cleaners, 
policemen. 

Dressing dolls. 
1. Materials selected for different articles. 
Values of different cloth materials. 
Uses of different pieces of clothing. 
Necessity for having baby’s clothing loose and comfortable. 
Trimmings: Cost, value, etc. 
Care of different articles of clothing. 
Weaving blankets. 

1. Material used. 

2. Value of woolen blankets: Cost; weight; warmth; wear. 

3. Bed making: Relation of sheets to blankets; care of bedding; 
washing of blankets; airing of bedding. 

Excursion to country. (Autumn) 

1. Gathering and storing of fruits and vegetables. 

2. Foods brought to us from the farm. 

3. Value of different foods. 

4. Care of foods in markets and in home. 

Home interests and activities. 

1. Mother’s care. 

2. Care of home—child’s part in this. 

3. Selection of food, marketing, preparation and serving of food, 
foods for different seasons, meals and people. 

4. Making of clothes, care of clothing, change of clothing to suit 
weather and seasons. 

5. Family pleasures. 

6. Family pets. 

. Plants and flowers in the home. 
Lunch period activities. 

1. Personal appearance: Hands; position at table. 

2. Distribution of material. 

3. Use of napkin. 
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4. Articles of food: Milk—its care, value, etc. 
5. Handling cup, crackers, etc. 
6. Table etiquette. 
VII. Care of pets and plants. 
1. Proper food. 
Air. 
Sunshine. 
Things needed by plants, pets, and children to make them 
beautiful, happy, and useful. 


Yen 














GRADE II 
APPROACH: NATURE STUDY 


General Scheme 


I. Home pets. (October and November) 
1. The cat. 
2. The dog. 
II. Jack Frost and his playthings: Water, frost, ice and snow. (Decem- 

ber, January, and February) 

1. Water. 
a. Its uses. 
b. What it gives us. 

2. Ice, frost, snow. 
a. Winter sports. 
b. Jack Frost—a friend. 


III. Buds—the pussy willow. (March and April) 
IV. Seeds, plants, germination. (May) 


Material 


Children’s experience. 

Pictures, stories, games. 
Seasonal interests. 

Classroom conditions. 

Material brought in by children. 
Window box. 

Plants in room. 

Simple experiments. 
Excursions. 

Out-of-door gardens. 
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I. Home Pets (October and November) 


I. THE CAT 
a. Food 
Why do you have a kitty? In what ways is she like you? 
What do you feed her? She is very fond of milk. If she eats 
out-of-doors in the winter, see that her milk is not too cold. 
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If it is, she will not drink. Do not place the dish of milk on 
the stove. When kitty goes to drink she will burn her tongue 
on the hot dish. Rather, add a little hot water to the milk and 
see how grateful kitty will be. How does kitty drink? What 
does she use for a spoon? She is fond of meat also. How 
does she manage to get the meat off of the bone? What does 
she use for a knife and fork? 


b. Clothing 


Have you ever thought as you have stroked kitty’s soft fur, 
that it is her coat and that she wears it for just the same reasons 
that you wear clothes? What are the uses of this fur? Why 
do you wear clothes? Do you wear the same kind of clothing 
all the year? How do you dress when you go to the park in 
the summer? How do you dress when you go coasting in the 
winter? How about kitty’s change of clothes? Who cares for 
your clothes? What is done to them to keep them clean and 
neat? Who cares for kitty’s clothes? How? 


c. Teeth 


Have you ever noticed her long, sharp teeth? Why does she 
need them? She has teeth which are flat and have sharp, cut- 
ting edges. Why does she need these? 


d. Feet 


Have you ever seen kitty jump? How does she land? As 
you do when you jump in the gymnasium? Why are her feet 
padded? Why does she not need shoes? Can you walk as 
softly as she? Can you jump as lightly? Can you land as 
easily? Can you move as quickly? Try it the next time you 
play “Cat and Mouse.” When you go to the gymnasium, will 
you show me how your kitty walks, runs, and jumps? 


e. Tongue | 
How is it different from yours? She can fold her tongue 
and make it spoon shaped. Why? 
f. Whiskers 


Have you ever noticed kitty’s whiskers? Of what use are 
they to her? They guide and protect her in many ways. They 
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are very sensitive. Try touching them ever so lightly, even 
when kitty is asleep, and she will twitch and jerk them. When 
she goes about in the dark, these long whiskers standing out 
at each side, feel the way. If they rub against anything, she 
looks out to find what it is. When she wants to crawl through 
a hole, she reaches out with her whiskers. If they rub against 
the sides of the opening, she knows the hole is too small for her 
body to pass through, and she goes no farther. 


g. Care 


You are learning that kitty is a very wise and independent 
little playfellow. She does not ask you to do many things for 
her. How does she care for herself? Do you wash your face 
after meals? Kitty does. How does she do it? She likes to 
be clean. She brushes her own hair, too. What does she use 
for a brush? Do you like to have your hair smooth and glossy 
too? Can you care for your own hair? 

Your kitty not only cares for herself, but she takes the best 
care of her baby kittens. What are some of the things she 
does for them that Mother does for her baby? She feeds them, 
washes them, brushes their hair and carries them about. 

What are some of the things you can do to help keep kitty 
well and happy? Give her plenty of clean food. Have certain 
dishes for kitty and use them for no other purpose. Keep these 
dishes clean. Never let her eat out of your dish. Never feed 
her at the table. Let her have her own time and place to eat. 
Teach her not to jump on the table or to touch food which 
does not belong to her. Have plenty of fresh, clean water where 
she can get it when she is thirsty. You know how thirsty you 
get at times. 

Teach your kitty to be clean about the house. If you are 
careful to leave the doors open so she can get out, or if you 
will take her out regularly you can train her to be clean and 
regular in her habits. 

See that she has a clean, comfortable bed in which to sleep. 
Where does your kitty sleep? How does Mother care for your 
bed? How do you care for kitty’s bed? She should not sleep 
in the room in which you sleep and she should never be allowed 
to sleep in your bed. 
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Keep her in at night. You know cats kill birds. If your kitty 
is well fed and is kept at home, she will not kill as many birds. 
Let her be out-of-doors as much as you can. She loves to 
wander around, to hunt and lie in the sun and sleep. She does 
not like to live in small, warm rooms. 

She will enjoy playing with you, but do not handle her. She 
will be happier if allowed to play freely, and she will feel much 
better. 

Where would your kitty be happier, in the city or in the 
country? Tell why. Children in the country can have many 
pets. There are gardens in which the cats and dogs can romp 
and play; barns and sheds in which they can hunt and sleep. 
All pets like to be free. They want to be where they can run 
and jump and play. They are never as happy and well when 
they have to live in small rooms in the city. 


2. THE DOG 


How are dogs of use to people? In the Far North they take 
the place of horses. Tell in what ways. Describe these dogs. 
Find pictures of them. Have you ever seen a shepherd dog? 
Why so called? Why do people have watchdogs? Have you 
ever heard of dogs that have saved the lives of people? Tell 
of the dogs which help on the life saving crews and with fire 
and police departments. Dogs are called faithful friends. What 
stories do you know about dogs which have been good friends 
to people? 

Dogs make interesting playfellows because they enjoy so 
many of the things which happy children enjoy. They love 
children; they enjoy running and playing; they know many 
things in which children are interested ; they grow fond of their 
homes and of the people who own them; they are pretty 
animals when well cared for, and if well treated are faithful 
friends and helpers. 


a. Food 


A dog likes meat and bones especially. How do his teeth 
help him in getting the meat off of the bone? Why are his jaws 
so strong? “A bone is a dog’s tooth brush.” He should have 
one every day. His meat should be fresh and clean. 
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Many dogs are overfed. Then they are likely to get fat, 
lazy, stupid, and cross. Why? Have you ever eaten too much? 
Did you feel like playing directly afterwards? Some people 
think one meal a day is enough for a dog. This depends upon 
how much he plays out-of-doors. If he lies around in a warm 
room all day, he will need less to eat. Is this true of boys and 
girls also? Do you get very hungry when you romp and play 
out-of-doors all day? 


b. Clothes 


How is your dog clothed? Can he go out-of-doors without 
wraps in the winter time? Dogs which hunt and herd live out- 
of-doors all winter and need no wraps. Why do we see so 
many little house dogs all bundled up in furs and sweaters? 
Do you get as cold when you are running and skating or coast- 
ing as when you are sitting or standing still? Do you feel 
the cold when you are playing in the gymnasium even when the 
windows are open? Your teacher has you move about when 
she opens the windows on a cold day. Why? 


c. Care 


Does your dog take as good care of himself as kitty does? 
If the dog lives near water he goes swimming often. When 
we make him live where there is no place to swim, we must 
see that he has his bath. Did you ever bathe your dog? Have 
you ever seen a dog take a bath in the ocean? How does he 
dry himself when he comes out of the water? 

Your dog should have plenty of food but he should not be 
overfed. Let him be out-of-doors as much as possible. See 
that he has a comfortable bed and that it is well cared for. 
How should you care for his bed? What kind of a bed has 
your dog? Where is the bed? The dog is not so fond of 
warmth as kitty is. Give him plenty of fresh, clean water to 
drink. He gets very thirsty if he runs and plays hard. Is it so 
with you? 

Keep your dog at home unless there is someone to go out 
with him. Do not let him run about alone. He may get run 
over, annoy other people, bark at and frighten horses, fight 
with cats and dogs, eat what is harmful and which does not 
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belong to him, bite children, and make himself a general nuis- 
ance. Take your dog out regularly, train him in good, clean, 
and useful habits. 

Country dogs enjoy many pleasant things which are unknown 
to the poor, unfortunate city dog. The city dog has few places 
in which to run and play; he has no chance to hunt and swim; 
he is never free from the dangers of the city and he has no 
barn in which he can sleep in the fresh, cool air. 

Dogs love the country even more than cats do. It is the only 
place where they can really live as they wish to. If you feel 
that you must keep a dog in the city, will you see that he has 
as many of the things he likes best as you can give him? When 
you go out to play, he will enjoy going with you, and if you 
treat him kindly, you will find him one of the jolliest play- 
fellows. 


II. Jack Frost AnD His PLAYTHINGS: WATER, FRost, Ice, 


AND SNow (December, January, and February) 
I. WATER 


a. Its Uses 
(1) Drinking Purposes 


We see water so often and it is such an easy matter to get 
a drink that we think very little about it, but were you ever 
very thirsty and not able to get a drink? Oh, how you did 
wish for a drink of water. Ice cream, soda-water, or even 
milk would not satisfy you. You wanted water and nothing 
else. In fact, we could not live without water. It is a good 
food for all people. Even tiny babies drink it, and it is good 
for them. You remember how careful we had to be to see that 
kitty and our dog had all the water they needed. 

It is necessary that we have clean water to drink. That is 
why many people are working very hard and are spending much 
money in order that we may have clean water to use. They 
are careful to get the water from clean places, and to have it 
pass through clean pipes into our homes. Even with all of this 
care, Mother is afraid the water may not be just right, and 
that is why she boils it before she gives it to the wee baby to 
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drink. Sometimes she boils all of the water you drink in your 
home. 


(2) Cooking Purposes 

What should we do without water when it comes to prepar- 
ing and cooking our food? You know how carefully Mother 
washes the meat and apples and potatoes before she puts them 
into the water to cook. Have you ever helped wash fruit and 
vegetables? Then when they are clean and ready to be cooked, 
you know how they are put into the water. How hungry boys 
and girls do enjoy hearing the water boil, for they know that 
means good things to eat—and soon. Do you know what hap- 
pens if the potatoes boil dry? 


b. What It Gives Us 


Water not only makes our food pleasant and wholesome to 
eat, but it gives us our food—for, how could our beans and 
potatoes grow if there were no rain to feed the plants; how 
could the apples and oranges ripen if there were no rain to 
fall upon thirsty trees; how could our cows and pigs grow if 
they had no water to drink; and how could the fishes live if 
there were no water, for water is their home, you know. 

In still another way water gives us our food; yes, and our 
clothing, and even the houses in which we live and the seats in 
which we are sitting now. I can see that you want to say “how?” 
Maybe you can help me think it out. Many of the things which 
we use and eat and wear come from far-off places. The beauti- 
ful white grapes which we enjoy about Christmas time, our 
tea and coffee and many kinds of goods from which our clothes 
are made, many of our toys and games, come from countries 
on the other side of the ocean. How do they get to us? Have 
you ever seen a large ship? Have you noticed how smoothly 
and rapidly it ploughs its way through the water? But many 
of these things have to be carried to people who do not live 
near the water. How are they carried? Have you ever ridden 
on a train? Is water of any use to the big steam engines which 
draw the trains? How? 

We are learning that water gives us many of the best and 
most beautiful things we have, but do you know if it were not 
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for water we could not eat this good food and wear the warm 
clothes and play the jolly games and enjoy the beautiful trees and 
flowers, because without water we could not be clean, healthy 
children. Think how dirty our streets would be if there were 
no rain to wash them and if there were no water for the street 
cleaners to use for flushing them. Have you ever seen the 
street cleaners scrub the streets? How do they do it? As 
Mother scrubs your kitchen and bathroom floors? How untidy 
our homes and school rooms would become if they were not 
cleaned often with soap and hot water. Have you ever watched 
an older person scrub your floors, windows, cupboards, and 
wash and boil your clothes? You know how Mother washes the 
dishes with soap and water, how carefully she rinses them 
with clean hot water and then wipes them on a clean, white 
towel. Have you ever helped dry dishes? Each room in the 
house needs to be cleaned with soap and water. The kitchen 
and bathroom seem to take more scrubbing than the others. 
Have you ever watched Mother scrub the bathtub? If you 
learn just how to do these things now, you can help her in many 
ways when you grow older and stronger. Even while we are 
small boys and girls, there are many things which we can do 
to help keep our homes and ourselves clean. Can you name 
some of these things? Are you not glad that you have all the 
water you want? Will you think about this when you take 
your bath this evening, when you brush your teeth in the morn- 
ing, and when you put on your nice clean clothes and sit down 
to your good breakfast? 


2. ICE, FROST, AND SNOW 
a. Winter Sports 


We are not the only people who are fond of water. Jack 
Frost likes it too and he can do many things with it which we 
cannot. He can change it into sparkling frost, soft downy snow, 
cutting sleet and hail, and crackling ice. We can always tell 
when he is ready for his play time. He first tells us he is 
here by pinching our cheeks, biting our toes and fingers, and 
saying to us in a hundred different ways: ‘Come boys and 
girls, I am ready for my winter frolic. Are you ready for me? 
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No lazy, sleepy children for my friends. If you are going to 
play with Jack Frost, you must be awake and lively, too. So 
get out your winter clothes, warm underwear with long sleeves 
and legs, long woolen stockings and high, heavy shoes. (Slip- 
pers were never intended for my friends for winter wear.) And 
don’t forget your rubbers and overshoes. My playmates cannot 
afford to have colds and sore throats. They need their days for 
work and play. So see that your dresses, skirts, waists, coats and 
trousers are of warm material and have them loose and com- 
fortable, for we shall have to run and climb and tumble about. 
Put on extra outside wraps —leggings, for we shall tramp 
through deep snow; warm hoods and caps to protect your ears 
when we play snow ball; warm gloves and mittens, for when we 
make our snow man, we want no cold, chapped hands. Of 
course you will not need all of this extra clothing when you 
are in the house hidden away from me, but when you come out 
to play with Jack Frost you must be ready for him. Now bring 
your sleds and skates—and away with me for a happy hour.” 
After the play, when you are tired, and hungry and sleepy 
(oh, how hungry and sleepy Jack Frost makes one!) and you 
have had your dinner, and Mother has tucked you in your clean, 
warm bed, Jack Frost comes to your home, whistles at your 
window and says: “Let us in. I have brought my friend 
Fresh Air with me. We will watch you and see that you sleep 
and rest and grow strong.” In the morning you awaken and 
find that while you slept Jack Frost has painted beautiful frost 
pictures on your open window. Have you ever seen them? 


b. Jack Frost—A Friend 


Then he goes to the trees and bites the leaves. What happens 
to them? He does not hurt the trees, for Jack Frost is a friend 
not only to children, but to all the trees and plants. The leaves 
fall to the ground and make a warm covering for the little 
ferns and tiny seed babies, which are tucked away for their 
winter sleep. Now Jack Frost plays with the water again, 
and this time he turns it into the softest snow-flakes, and 
sprinkles them on top of the brown leaves. So all the little 
beds are covered over with pretty, soft, white blankets. Thus 
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the little plants and seeds sleep all winter, snug and warm as 
can be. When the warm spring days come, we shall see what 
happens to them. 


Tue Basy Ferns 


Oh what shall we do the long winter through, 
The baby ferns wept when the mother slept; 

The wind whistled bleak, the woodland was drear, 
On each baby cheek there glistened a tear. 


Then down from the clouds like a flutter of wings, 
There came a whole crowd of tiny white things 
That trooped in a heap where the baby ferns lay, 
And put them to sleep that bleak winter day. 


Tucked under the snow in their little brown hoods, 

Not a thing will they know, these babes in the woods 

’Till some day in Spring when the bobolinks sing, 

They will open their eyes to the bluest of skies. [quoted] 


III. Bups—Tue Pussy Wittow (March and April) 


Last month we spent many happy hours with kitty, learning 
of her cunning tricks, of her ways of living, of her food and 
dress and of what we might do to make and keep her well and 
happy. We have watched her through the winter months, have 
seen that she had proper food and care; we have made her com- 
fortable so that she could give the best of care to her babies. 
Now the baby kittens are able to care for themselves and 
Mother Cat spends most of her time out-of-doors these warm 
days, sleeping in the sun on the back porch or on the fire 
escape. We too are anxious to get out into the sunshine. 
This bright warm day we are to have a walk in the woods. We 
cross over to the Palisades and are soon tramping through the 
woods and climbing over the rocks. 

Has spring really come again? What do you see which 
makes you think so? Do the trees and hills and fields look now 
as they do in the summer? What difference? As they do in 
winter? What difference? At first glance things about us 
look brown and bare, but you remember we have learned that 
all the tender little bud and leaf babies are covered during the 
cold days. Tell me who cares for them while they sleep. Who 
put them to sleep? Who will awaken them? Perhaps if we 
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peep under some of these warm brown blankets we shall be able 
to see some of these sleeping babies. We must be careful not 
to let the cold wind chill them. Why? When the days are 
warm enough they will throw the covers off and peep out into 
the warm sunshine. Why do these babies have to be cared for 
so tenderly? Does Mother Nature do any things for her babies 
which Mother does for you? What? 

Where did you find the tender grass blades? How have they 
been protected? What shade of green are they? Do they look 
strong, and able to stand heavy winds and cold days? What 
do they need now to make them grow strong? Name some of 
the things which both the grass blades and your kitty need to 
keep them well and strong. Do you need any of the same 
things? Who gives them what they need? Who gives you 
what you need? 

While we sit here on the rocks to rest, let us look at the 
branch which I brought from the woods below. What do you 
see on the sides of the branch? Yes, they are buds. They look 
like wee baby heads. If we could look beneath the soft brown 
hoods what do you suppose we should find? Why are these 
baby buds so wrapped up in their brown hoods and coats? 
You know how Mother wraps Baby up in his soft warm clothes, 
and how careful she is to see that the hood is tied so no cold 
wind can get in to chill him. Then she puts him in his carriage 
and takes him out for his daily airing. How he enjoys it! He 
breathes the pure, fresh air, feels the warm sunshine, sees the 
children playing about—and presently falls asleep. Then 
Mother finds a warm, sheltered place, sees that Baby is 
warm and comfortable, arranges the carriage top so that 
the sun does not shine in his eyes, and then while Baby 
sleeps, Mother sits near and enjoys the sunshine too,. while 
you run and play in the park. You and Mother and Baby 
are enjoying some of the very things which you said the kitty 
and the blade of grass and the baby buds needed. Tell me 
again what they are. With these things, your kitty eats and 
grows and plays; the blade of grass becomes tall and strong 
so that it does not need the leaves and the stone to protect it; 
the baby buds sleep and grow, and finally come out of their 
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brown winter clothes all dressed in their loveliest spring dresses ; 
Mother keeps well and happy and can care for her family ; Baby 
laughs, kicks, eats and sleeps and grows; and you are strong, 
and happy and helpful. 

So you see mothers have much work to do to care for their 
babies, and all mothers do much the same things for their chil- 
dren. Mother Nature cares for her bud and seed babies, keeps 
them warm, how? feeds them, what? gives them sunshine, 
fresh air, how? clothes them, how? Mother Cat does these 
same things for her baby kittens, only in a different way. So 
Mother cares for you and Baby and sees that you have these 
same things which keep you well and strong and happy. 

If Mother Nature did not care for her babies very tenderly, 
we should have no lovely flowers and trees to enjoy in the 
spring. Can you tell why? You know the story of the Mother 
Apple Tree who, when the cold autumn days came, put her 
baby buds to bed. She wrapped them up so tenderly in the soft 
warm blankets, tied their little hoods on so no cold could get 
in and then she said, “ Now Little Ones, I will hold you in my 
arms and rock you to sleep and you must take a long rest 
so you will be strong and beautiful. Be sure and keep well 
covered and do not peek outside until Robin Redbreast calls 
you. When you hear his voice you may get up.” So the babies 
slept, Mother Tree held them and the wind rocked and sang 
to them. At last Jack Frost came whistling about their cradles 
but they knew his voice and snuggled down more closely in 
their warm blankets. One baby listened again to Jack Frost, 
—she thought it would be so lovely to have one little look 
at him, especially since he promised to give her a beautiful 
crystal dress if she would come out and play. So she pushed 
off the warm blankets. Jack Frost bit her until she was cold 
and very unhappy—he would not even help her get back into 
her warm bed and she fell to the ground frozen. When the 
warm days came Robin Redbreast came and called and the baby 
buds opened their sleepy eyes, stretched themselves, pushed back 
their blankets and came out into the bright, beautiful world. 
When Mother Tree came to tell them good morning she found 
the empty cradle of the baby bud who didn’t mind. (After J. 
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Park. School Journal, April, 1894.) Perhaps this will help you 
to see why Mother tucks you in so carefully at night. When the 
windows are all open your room gets very cold, so you have to 
be well wrapped up while you sleep. Mother knows that the 
fresh air is good for you but, like Mother Tree, she protects 
you from Jack Frost by giving you soft, warm coverings. 

We are going to take this branch home with us and watch 
the buds; perhaps we shall be near when they hear Robin Red- 
breast call. 

You have said each day that you could see no change in 
the buds. But we shall keep them warm, give them plenty of 
water, air and sunshine. They are such sleepy babies, but they 
will be the stronger for their long sleep. Who sleeps more, you 
or Baby? Why does Baby need so much sleep? Is sleep good 
for you also? Why? 

What change do you notice this morning? Yes, the buds are 
growing larger. The little brown hoods are beginning to push 
back. What do you see now?—a hood gone?—a little head in 
sight ?—a queer gray little head, all silvery—and you know the 
little face? Yes, it is the—pussy willow! She has come too 
early to wear her thin dresses, so she wears her fur coat. You 
see she is as wise as your pet pussy. You remember our talk 
about her change of coats. So pussy willow has to care for 
herself if she is to grow to be a strong beautiful catkin, just 
as we have to dress and live properly if we are to be strong and 
able to do things we want to do. 


Oh you pussy willow 
Pretty little thing, 
Coming in the sunshine 
Of the merry Spring. 
Tell me, tell me, pussy, 
For I want to know 
Where it is you come from, 
How it is you grow. 


Now my little children 
If you look at me 
And my little sisters, 
I am sure you'll see 
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Tiny little houses 
Out of which we peep, 
When we first are waking 
From our Winter’s sleep. 


As the days grow milder, 
Out we put our heads, 
And we lightly move us 
In our little beds. 
And when warmer breezes 
Of the Springtime blow, 
Then we little pussies 
All to catkins grow. [quoted] 


Pussy willow had a secret 
Which the snow drop whispered her, 
And she purred it to the south wind, 
e While it stroked her silver fur. 
And the south wind hummed it softly 
To the busy honey bees, 
And they buzzed it to the blossoms 
In the scarlet maple trees. 
And these dropped it to the wood brooks, 
Brimming full of melted snow, 
And the brook told Robin Redbreast 
As they chattered to and fro. 
Little Robin could not keep it, 
So he sang it loud and clear 
To the sleepy fields and meadows: 
Wake up—cheer up, Spring is here! [quoted] 


IV. SEEDS, PLANTS, GERMINATION (May) 


How we enjoy watching Mother as she gets Baby ready for 
bed. He has been playing all day and is so tired. See him as 
he sits nodding on his high chair. One chubby little hand holds 
his spoon, the other has fallen sleepily beside his bowl of bread 
and milk. His eyes droop, droop,—Baby is asleep. 

Mother takes him tenderly from the table, removes all of his 
clothes, bathes him, rubs the tired little body gently, puts on 
his clean loose nightie, tucks him in his little bed, tells him 
a good-night story or sings him a good-night song, turns out 
the light, throws the windows open wide and leaves him to 
“coo” himself to sleep. 
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You are such a “ grown up,” now that you are past six, that 
you are allowed to stay up an hour later. It is a busy hour 
too, for there are the playthings to put away and the doll 
babies to put to bed. Their clothes must be changed too, for 
it would never do to put babies into their clean white beds in 
the soiled dusty clothes they have worn all day. Their hair 
must be brushed, their faces washed, and they must be tenderly 
tucked away in bed. 

But Brother in the house, who is too old for dolls, has dif- 
ferent duties from yours. He drives his horses to the stable, 
waters and feeds them, sees that Teddy Bear has a comfortable 
resting place and then he too is ready to go to bed. You are 
both able to do many things for yourselves so Mother does not 
have to care for you as she does for Baby. What are some of 
the things you can do to get yourself ready for bed? 

To-day we are going to care for some real live babies which 
boys will enjoy as much as girls do. They are seed babies, so 
tiny and helpless. But if we care for them properly they will 
live, and grow and bring us much pleasure and happiness. 

Inside of these seeds are wee plant babies. They are so 
tiny they have not yet opened their eyes. You remember when 
Mother Cat first showed us her family of baby kittens, they 
were little squirmy things with their eyes closed. Their eyes 
were not strong enough to stand the light of this new bright 
world. How did Mother Cat care for them? Could they run 
about and play? So our little plant babies must have very 
tender care until they are strong enough to care for themselves. 
We are going to put them to bed where they can sleep and rest 
and grow strong. Of what shall we make the bed? What shall 
we use for covers? Where shall we place the bed? Shall we 
open the windows when we get the babies tucked away all snug 
and warm? Why? 

Our babies are to sleep for a longer time than Baby does. He 
sleeps during the night and in the morning Mother feeds him. 
Our seed babies will not waken for several mornings. Will 
they get hungry? Can they grow strong if they have no food? 
Who will feed them? You see if we had to take them out of their 
warm beds each day, they might get chilled and the sun might 
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hurt their sleepy little eyes. So we shall cover them up, see 
that the sunshine keeps their beds warm and that the rain keeps 
the covers clean, and the little babies will eat the food which 
the Mother Plant has placed in the seeds for them. When they 
are stronger we shall see that they have other food. 

Do you remember how Mother Cat fed her babies at first? 
Now they can run about and find food for themselves. So 
with our plant babies. They must eat only the food which 
Mother Plant gives them, until they are old enough and wise 
enough to choose for themselves. 

All these days we have been watching the bed in which our 
babies have been sleeping. To-day we see that the covers have 
been pushed back. Look again. What else do you see? Yes, 
a little head peeping out. Our babies have grown so strong they 
want to come out into the bright world and live with the sun- 
shine and the birds and the flowers. You see they are standing 
up now. One little foot is placed down in the rich earth and 
now the little plant baby is able to eat the food which the earth 
gives to it. Very soon we shall see the baby’s arms, and soon 
it will be dressed in pretty clothes. But it still needs care. 
What can we do for the plant now to help it grow and be 
strong? What shall we feed it? 

As Baby grows he likes to move about and play. When 
he is as old as you are, he will go to school; when he is as old 
as Brother, he will be able to help Father and to do many useful 
things ; and when he is a man he will be able to work and earn 
money to buy his own home and to care for his own little 
children. Do you suppose our baby plants will be content just 
to live and live and do nothing more? No indeed, they are very 
busy little plants. These special ones which we have been 
watching and caring for are baby bean plants. They have much 
work to do. Can they do anything for other people? Can they 
do anything to repay us for what we have done for them? 

These first days they are content to grow and grow just as 
Baby does. When the time comes they will know that they are 
old enough to do some real work to help the people who have 
been so kind to them. Some morning you will be surprised to 
find tender blossoms on the plants. Shall we pick them? Why 
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not? And later you will find tiny pods beginning to form. Are 
these intended for anything? Our bean plant is no longer a 
baby. It is a grown plant and it is getting ready to care for 
its own baby seeds. It is now a Mother Plant. It makes a 
soft little house in these pods for the baby seeds, and in each 
little seed Mother Plant hides a tiny baby plant. 

When the seeds have rested long enough the pods break open 
and we see the shiny seeds. Now in place of the one seed which 
we planted we have a number of seeds. We were right when 
we said the bean was a busy little plant. From a helpless baby 
it has grown into a strong Mother Plant able to care for a 
number of seed babies. She is willing to give these babies to 
us that we may plant them and so let them grow into other 
mother plants with many other pretty, shiny baby seeds. Do 
you not think Mother Bean is a dear, busy, unselfish mother? 








GRADE IIl 


APPROACH: Home LIFE AND SERVICE 


General Scheme 


I. The Eskimo and his home. (October) 
1. The Eskimo village. 
2. The Eskimo house. 
Il. The home of Hiawatha’s people. (November) 
1. Indian houses and villages. 
2. The Indian people. 
III. The Cliff Dwellers. (December) 
1. Their homes and villages. 
2. Comparison with other people studied. 
IV. Hebrew Life. (January and February) 
1. Homes of the people. 
2. Home influences. 
V. The American home. (March and April) 
1. Puritan homes. 
2. Home of the miner. 
3. Home of the country cousins. 
4. City homes. 
VI. The different members of the family. (May) 
1. The father’s work. 
2. The mother’s part. 
3. The child’s part. 
Material 
Children’s experiences. 
Study of Primitive Life. 
Stories read and told to children. , 
Books, pictures, games, songs, dances, festivals, contests. 
Clay modelings and industrial activities. 
Social history and history stories. 
Illustrated lectures. 
Seasonal interests. 
Excursions to exhibits and museums. 


. THE Eskimo AND His Home (October) 
It is an hour before bedtime, and we are trying to think of 
something interesting to do. What shall it be, a story, a game 
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or a romp? How should you like to cuddle down in this nice, 
big chair, close your eyes and take a trip with me to the Far 
Northland—the home of the “Little Frosty Eskimo”? We 
shiver to think of that icy land, but so long as we are snug and 
warm in this big chair, we are not afraid to close our eyes and 
be off on our journey. We do not have to stop to fit out a 
great ship as Mr. Peary did, for we can travel in imagination 
very much more rapidly than Mr. Peary’s good ship “ Roose- 
velt,” or even the fleet-footed reindeer of Santa Claus. 


I. THE ESKIMO VILLAGE 


Here we are in Eskimo Town. What a queer place! How do 
the streets look to you? Where are the trees, and parks and 
yards? Where are the children and what do they play? Are 
there no street cars, no automobiles and carriages and no police- 
men? How happy and safe the children must be! Can you 
describe the horses and wagons which you see? Now I see 
you smile, and you say: “ Why, their horses are dogs, and 
their wagons, sleds.” And so they are. Can you tell why? 
Are the dogs like the ones we have in New York and their sleds 
like your “ Flexible Flyers”? What difference? Why do 
they use dogs instead of horses? Are they as strong? Have 
you seen a post office any place, and are there stores? How 
do these people get mail and supplies? Have you noticed their 
streets? Do they need cleaning as ours do? Why? Do they 
need a fire department? What strange looking houses these 
people have! What shape are they? Of what are they made? 
Have they windows, porches? Are they many stories high as 
our apartment houses are in New York? But it is so cold stand- 
ing here, let us go inside of this house. 


2. THE ESKIMO HOUSE 


Shall we ring, or do they have bells in Eskimo Land? The 
door seems very low and narrow but at last we are inside. How 
do you like this home? Describe the walls, windows, floors, 
stove, dishes, lamps. What are the people doing? How are 
they dressed? Are the children playing games, or are they, 
too, cuddled up in a big chair in front of the fire place, or are 
the older children helping with the house work, scrubbing floors, 
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cleaning windows or washing clothes? Now I see you smile 
again—do they really never scrub their floors or make their 
beds? Why? And their windows—are they never cleaned? 
And do they never have wash and baking days? I see you are 
looking at the queer stove, and wondering how Mother Eskimo 
can ever get a beautifully browned Christmas turkey and plum 
pudding out of the queer little affair. How does she manage 
this anyway? The room seems cold to us, and they do not 
offer to turn on the steam heat. Why are their houses not so 
heated? There seems to be little pure air in the house. How 
is this? Can they not open their windows? The children are 
so bundled up in their furs that we feel they could not romp 
and play. They have no dolls or toys or dishes, trains or story 
books, and they speak the strangest language. We are hungry 
too—and their dinner is ready. Do you wish to stay? Why 
not? Their blubber is not less tempting to you than your fancy 
cakes and preserves would be to them? Why? So we will 
tell our little “ frosty friends ” good-bye and ask them to come 
to New York and learn how to live. Could they live in their 
country and have homes like ours? Would our homes seem 
strange to them? Could they eat the kinds of food we do and 
wear similar clothes? 


II. THe Home or HrawatHa’s PeoPLe (November) 


In our geography lesson to-day we read parts of “ Docas, the 
Indian Boy” and of “ Hiawatha.” We have read so much of 
Hiawatha and have seen so many pictures of him, that he seems 
like a well-known friend. During the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration, we dressed like Hiawatha, danced his dances, played his 
games and sang his songs, and now we want really to visit him 
in his home and see how his people live. So come, Imagination, 
and fly away with us again, this time to the far-off West-Land. 


Over rivers, and forests and prairies, 

Over valleys, and meadows and corn fields, 
To the land of the odorous pine trees, 

To the land of the great Rocky Mountains. 


What a strange place it is. Those great, rocky peaks—do 
they really touch the sky? But there, between the two ranges, 
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lies a stretch of flat, rocky ground. How still it seems here! 
Where is the Indian Village we were to see? Why should they 
have chosen this spot for their homes? We shall soon be able to 
see the wigwams. They are so nearly the same color of the rocks 
and dead grasses that we cannot see them from a distance. 
What are those bright colored spots among the rocks? Come 
a little nearer—now can you tell what they are? They are 
Indians covered with their heavy blankets, squatting around 
among the rocks, resting and sleeping. Have they no work to 
do? Do they not have to earn money to support their families? 


I. THE VILLAGE 


Are there streets in this village? Are the grounds well cared- 
for? Are there school buildings, churches or stores? Where 
do the children go to school? Where do the people buy their 
supplies? Do you see any fields or gardens? How are the 
wigwams made? Have you peeked inside of one? Describe 
the beds, stove, etc. How do these people dress and what do 
they eat? Do the children help make the home neat and 
pleasant? Who does the work? What is there to be done? 
Should you like to tell these little people of your pleasant New 
York home? 


2. THE PEOPLE 


Have the Indians ever done anything to help make our coun- 
try better? Are they good citizens? Why? As a people, are 
they able to care for themselves? How does our government 
help them? Can you see any reasons why they have not be- 
come an educated people? Why do not people in our western 
cities like to have Indian tribes camp near them? Whose home 
do you like the better, that of the Eskimo or the Indian? Why? 
As you return home have you thought to ask yourself why you 
like your own home better than theirs? 


Ill. Tue Crirr DwetLers (December) 
I. THEIR HOMES AND VILLAGES 


After we returned from the Northland, you said you were 
glad you did not live there. Now I know you are going to say 
that you are glad you can have Hiawatha for a book friend 
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without being his real little brother or sister. Not strange that 
you do not want to give up your pleasant homes for these queer 
ones which we have just visited. Yet, we must remember that 
our homes would seem quite as strange and uncomfortable to 
them. We are learning that the home life of a people depends 
upon many things. These queer homes have not come by 
chance. There are reasons for their being just what they are. 
Can you tell some of the things which determine how certain 
people shall live? 

In your history and geography work you are now learning 
of some other queer people. You have been calling them Cliff 
Dwellers. On your moulding board to-day I saw a model of 
a home such as these queer people made for themselves. I 
noticed, too, that as you read about these people, you studied 
your maps. Did your maps help you in any way to understand 
the Cliff Dwellers? Where did these people live? Why were 
they called Cliff Dwellers? 

We are learning that in building homes, people have to use 
the material which they have at hand. Does this explain why 
the Eskimo children live in snow and ice houses? Why Indians 
live in tents? Why did the Cliff Dwellers build as they did? 
How did you know how to model your Cliff Dweller’s house? 
Suppose you had never seen a picture of their homes, what in 
the story of their lives, their needs, their surroundings would 
have helped you to decide upon the model? How could such 
a house be heated? lighted? ventilated? What might be used 
for a foundation? for floors? windows? doors? roof? De- 
scribe such a house as fully as you can. What would you ex- 
pect to find inside of such a house? Did the people have yards, 
streets, trees and flowers as we do? Where did the children 
play? 

What did the people do to make a living? Where were their 
fields? What did they raise? What did they eat? Where did 
they get their food? How will your map study help you in 
answering these questions? Name as many things as you can 
which determine how people shall live, and what they shall do, 
eat, and wear. 

How do you suppose these people dressed? Were there stores 
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in their villages? Where did they get the material for their 
clothing? What do you suppose the women did? Have you 
ever seen any of their work in the museum? MHave you seen 
pictures of their work? Who taught them to do these things? 
Where did they get their materials? 

Where did these people get their water? How did they get it 
into their homes? Do you think they were as careful of their 
water supply as we are here in the city? How do you suppose 
their streets were kept clean? Do you think they were an idle 
people? Why should they have worked? Was there anyone to 
tell them what they had to do? 


2. COMPARISON WITH OTHER PEOPLE STUDIED 


With whom would you rather live, the Cliff Dwellers or the 
Indians? The Cliff Dwellers or the people of the Far North? 
Why? In what ways were the Cliff Dwellers entirely different 
from other people we have studied? Make a list of the occupa- 
tions of the Cliff Dwellers. How many of these things could 
the Indian and Eskimo do? Why not all? Which of these 
people studied, most nearly supplied their own wants? Which 
would make the most desirable citizens? Why? 


IV. Hepsrew Lire (January and February) 
I. HOMES OF THE PEOPLE 


Since you have been old enough to enjoy Bible stories you 
have heard of the Hebrew people. No doubt you have thought 
of them as people who lived in the “olden times” and have 
connected them only with your Bible stories and Sunday School 
Lessons. 

Now your history, geography, reading, and industrial work 
are taking you into the lives of these people in a very real way. 
At times you have imagined yourselves one of them, and have 
pictured yourselves living their queer life in their strange home 
land. 

We have been learning in so many different ways that people 
seem queer to us simply because they do not live as we do, 
and that they so live because conditions make it neces- 
sary for them to do so. What are some of the things which 
determine how people shall live? 
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What seems peculiar about the home life of these people? 
How different from your life at home? In what kind of a 
country did they live? What does your geography tell you of 
the surface of this country? Climate? Products? What have 
these things to do with the lives of people? 

Did they need warm houses for protection against cold? Did 
they build houses which would last for years as our houses do? 
Describe their houses and tell the ways in which they were 
suited to their needs. 


2. HOME INFLUENCES 


How happy and contented you are in your own home sur- 
rounded by your parents, and brothers and sisters! Year after 
year you live in the same house, play with the same children, 
attend the same school. Your life runs along with few breaks. 
If you go away for a short visit you are always glad to get 
back home and you are sure to find your home where and as 
you left it. From your study of Hebrew life, do you think the 
Hebrew children loved their homes just as you do yours? Why? 
Do you think they attended school as you do? 

Did these people live near stores where they could buy their 
food and clothing? Were they able to produce their own food? 
Look at the map of their country and see if you can find out 
what these people had for food. How can a map help you to 
decide? Do you suppose they raised the things they liked best 
and needed most? Is it strange that the Eskimo people are 
able to supply themselves with the kind of food which they need 
to keep warm? Did the Hebrew people need such food? Why? 

How did the Hebrew people dress? Did they need fur 
clothing to keep them warm? Did they make their own clothes? 
Did they supply their own material? 

Make lists of the things these people did, their products, the 
materials needed for clothing, and see if you can find any ways 
in which all these things depended upon the climate of the coun- 
try in which these people lived. 


V. THe AmericAN Home (March and April) 


And so you tell me we need not travel far to find the pleas- 
antest homes in the world. True enough, but we must re- 
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member there are many things which decide what homes shall 
be like. We cannot all live in exactly the same way. Did you 
ever wonder how you happened to be living in just the home 
you are? Perhaps you have visited grandfather and grand- 
mother in the old New England home; maybe you have visited 
your uncle who lives away out West in a mining camp and 
your cousins who live on a big farm in Nebraska. How dif- 
ferent these homes are from yours! Your country cousins 
would feel very much “ shut in” in your small apartment. They 
would think it strange indeed to ride in elevators, buy vege- 
tables and polished apples at a market, pour milk out of bottles, 
and play in the street. 


I. PURITAN HOMES 


Many years ago, before this country was settled, there were 
no homes here. When people came here to live, they began to 
make homes for themselves. How did they know what kinds 
of homes to build? What helped them decide? The winters 
were very long and cold. Their homes had to be warm and well 
built to keep out the cold wind and snow. There were no stoves 
so they built great open fire places. Have you ever seen one? 
Is there one in your grandfather’s house? 

Of what did these people build their houses? Why did they 
use this material? Where did they get it? Were their houses 
strongly built? Have you ever seen pictures of the Puritan 
homes? Some of them had high fences around them, and did 
you notice the heavy doors and well-protected windows? Now 
I see you remember and are ready with your Indian stories. 
So you see our forefathers were influenced in the building of 
their houses by climate, location, material at hand and the pur- 
pose these houses were to serve. 

How did they know where to build? They had to be near 
water. Why? They did not dare build on marshy lowland. 
Why? They wished to be near rich soil. Why? They looked 
out for navigable streams. Why? If you look on your maps 
you will find that the largest cities have grown up where the 
greatest number of these conditions exist. Can you tell why? 
As more people came to this country, as they became more pros- 
perous, secure and independent, the homes changed. More 
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attention was given to making them beautiful, as the need for 
protection grew less. Climate still had its influence. There 
were fireplaces in all of the homes. The houses were built 
long and narrow with kitchen, woodshed, barn and stable all 
connected and stretching back, one behind the other. Thus the 
farmer could leave his comfortable place by the fire and walk 
back to his barn without going out-of-doors. If you have ever 
been in New England, you have seen many of these houses, for 
there are many of them still there. So you see grandmother 
loves her queer old-fashioned house with its great fireplace, 
brick oven and-big yard, with the well and barn, flower beds 
and trees. 


2. HOME OF THE MINER 


But your uncle is happy in his cabin in the mining camp. 
It seems just fitted for his needs for the time he will stay there. 
It is an odd looking little house, and so much like the hundreds 
of others around it, that you wonder how he tells his from the 
others. Not many people own their own homes or remain long 
in these camps. The houses are built by great companies which 
own the mines, and the miners rent them by the month. Per- 
haps that is why they do not take more pride in making them 
beautiful. 

Some camps are much better cared for than others. Some- 
times the people are not careful about caring for their garbage 
and other waste from the house, and the streets and alleys 
become very unclean, and then there is much sickness and unhap- 
piness. Until the last few years they have had no way of caring 
for their garbage and there were no sewerage systems even in 
the largest camps. If you do not know what a sewerage system 
is, will you ask your teacher? Each person was left to care 
for his own house, and the careless people made it very un- 
pleasant and dangerous for those who lived near them. But, 
now, in nearly all of the camps, conditions are better. The 
water supply is more plentiful and there are ways provided for 
taking care of all waste material. Uncle says that there are men 
sent to the houses to see that the people are keeping their houses 
and lots and streets clean. Now the miners are taking more 
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interest in their homes, are building churches and school build- 
ings, and the people are all much healthier and happier. 


3. HOME OF THE COUNTRY COUSINS 


Have you ever visited your cousins in their Nebraska home? 
If so, I am sure those were happy days for you. Have you 
ever heard them tell of the house in which their parents lived 
when they first came West many years ago? Can you imagine 
of what it was built? It was made of sod, with plastered walls 
and tiny windows. If you do not know what a sod house is, 
you will be interested in having your teacher describe one, 
Do you remember what we said about things which tell people 
what kinds of houses to build? Can you tell me why your uncle 
used sod for his house? In the “ Home Geography for Primary 
Grades,” page 164, there is a good picture of a sod house. 

Do you imagine these sod houses were warm? Yes, they 
were a very good protection against the long winters, with their 
driving wind and snow storms. Do you think they could have 
been healthful homes? Why? How about the sunshine and 
fresh air? Would the walls probably be damp? 

There are a few sod houses in Nebraska still, but most of them 
have either crumbled to dust or have been torn down and 
fine new houses built in place of them. Do you suppose these 
new country houses are like city houses? Is there a fire escape 
on your cousin’s Nebraska home? A dumbwaiter in the kitch- 
en? <A gas meter? Does the milkman deliver milk in bottles? 
Does some one call for the garbage? What is done with the 
garbage? Where do they get their water? Where and how 
do they get their vegetables? What do the children play? 
Have they pets? Where do these pets live, in the house or barn? 
Is there a large yard? What is in it? Is the street in front 
of the house paved? Did you play in the fields, ride the horses 
and drive the cows home at night? Where were the cows 
during the day? What did they have to eat? Was there a 
clean stable for them on the farm? Do city cows lead as happy 
lives? Why not? Did you enjoy the milk and cream? Did it 
taste like that which you buy in New York? How the bright 
milk pans and pails glistened in the sun after Auntie had washed 
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and scalded them! Why did she put them in the sun? Why 
was she so careful to have all of the cloths which she used 
in caring for the milk things, clean and sweet? Did you see 
her care for them? What did she do? Where did she dry 
them? 

Yes, there is much work to be done on a large farm. Do 
you remember what a long time it took Uncle to care for the 
horses, cows, pigs, and chickens after he came in from the field? 
Did you help him “do the chores?” What could you do to 
help? Yes, those were happy days for you. So many interest- 
ing things to see and do, so much room to run and play, such 
glorious sunshine, sparkling water, fresh air; such tired children 
at night; such long nights of quiet, peaceful rest—no rumbling 
street cars or clanging door bells or buzzing telephones, or 
rattling dumbwaiters—just sleep. 


4. CITY HOMES 

But your father is not a farmer so he does not live on a farm. 
He is not a miner, so he does not live in a mining camp. He 
has left the old home place, and now has a family of his own; 
so he does not live with his parents in the old New England 
home. His work has brought him to the city, and so it happens 
that you live in New York. 

Why do you not have a big yard as your cousins have? Here 
land is very scarce and expensive and people are crowded to- 
gether; so our city houses are built to hold as many people as 
possible, and to cover the least possible space. Now can you 
see why our apartment houses are so many stories high? 

We do not live near the forests where we can get wood to 
burn, we are not near the coal fields where people can get their 
own coal, so these things have to be sent to us. It is much 
more convenient for city people to use gas or electricity for 
heating, lighting and cooking. That is why great companies 
provide these things for us. 

Where so many people have to live so crowded together, much 
thought has to be given to ways of living, and of doing things. 
You see the people about us have to depend upon us for much 
of their comfort and safety. If you are careless with matches 
and set your apartment house on fire, just think how many 
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people have to suffer for that one act of yours. If you put 
garbage pails and other things on the fire escapes so that people 
cannot use them, do you not see you are putting their lives in 
danger? 

There are pipes in your kitchen, bathroom and refrigerator 
which carry off the water and waste material. When these 
pipes become clogged with dirt they cannot do their work. This 
causes trouble, not only in your own apartment, but in the 
others through which these pipes run. 

In the country your aunt can take her rugs to the porch and 
shake and sweep them, but in the city, if you shake dusty 
things out of your windows, the dust flies into the windows of 
the apartment below you, and while you may be happy in get- 
ting your own rugs clean, you are placing other people in danger 
and are causing extra work for those about you. 

In the country much of the waste from the table can be fed 
to the pigs, and the old papers and other rubbish burned, but in 
the city we cannot dispose of these things in this way. Our 
part of the work in this matter may be small, yet certain care 
must be taken. Why should we not put papers in the garbage 
pail? Some people do, but this causes much extra work for the 
janitor and those who collect the garbage. 

You see there are many things to look out for in caring for 
our city homes. These things are necessary, not alone for our 
comfort, but that others may be well and happy too. 

Where would you rather live, in the city or country? Think 
carefully and give reasons for your answer. 


VI. THe DirrereNt MEMBERS OF THE FAmity (May) 


After we have frolicked with our frosty little friends, 
roamed and hunted with Hiawatha, toasted our toes before 
Grandmother’s great fireplace, tramped and camped with our 
Western uncle, and farmed with our country cousins, we find 
ourselves still curled up in the comfortable chair not one inch 
from our starting place. We are so glad we can open our 
eyes and see all the dear, well-known things about us. We see 
the school books which have fallen unnoticed to the floor. We 
hear the quiet breathing of Baby asleep in the adjoining room, 
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o 
the rustle of Father’s newspaper and just now Mother’s voice 
telling us it is bath and bed time. How glad we are that we 
live at home, and that home happens to be just what and where 
it is. 

Where did we get this home? Surely it could not have grown 
by chance. We know rent, and grocery bills and gas bills have 
to be paid, that the house has to be kept warm and clean, and 
that in some general way which we have never thought very 
much about, we have to be kept well and happy. But where 
do we get all these things? Why should they be ours? How do 
we happen to have the things which we seem most to need? 


I. THE FATHER’S WORK 


Do you remember that when you were a tiny child, too 
young to get up to have breakfast with Father who had to leave 
for work very early in the morning, that often when you were 
just half awaké, you felt Father’s good-bye kiss on your 
cheek? Where did he go each morning? Why did he go so 
early? Did he come home to lunch? Did he sometimes take 
his lunch with him? Who prepared it for him? Have you ever 
heard Mother say, “ We must save that for Father’s lunch”? 
As you grew older, did you ever help Mother fix Father’s 
lunch? Can you tell some things which you would like to put in 
Father’s lunch basket? 

In the evening you remember Father came home late, and 
sometimes he looked very tired. Yet often there were things 
to be done about the house. Can you name some of the things 
which Father does to help make your home happy and pleasant? 
Certain evenings Father brought home an envelope containing 
the money which he had earned. Have you ever seen him hand 
the envelope to Mother, and have you known of their bend- 
ing over a piece of paper busy with their pencils putting down 
a few words and very many small figures and dollar signs? Do 
you know what they were doing? Was the money Father’s, 
Mother’s or yours? Who earned it? For whom was it to be 
spent? Why did part of it belong to Mother? Had she worked 
for it? How? Did any of it belong to you? What had you 
done to earn it? How could Father and Mother tell just how 
much belonged to each member of the family? Name all the 
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things you can think of which Father does to give you a home, 
What are some of the things which he does which Mother can- 
not do? Does he do more for you than Hiawatha’s father could 
do for him, or than the Eskimo father could do for his children? 
In what ways? Why? 


2. THE MOTHER'S PART 

Do I hear you say, “ Mother does things for us too?” Yes, 
I can see you are eager to talk about Mother, and we should 
be, for after all, who does more for us than just dear, kind, 
Mother? When we are wee babies she cares for us every 
minute. As you see Mother care for Baby, you wonder if you 
were ever so tiny, and cross and dear. What are some of the 
things which Mother does for Baby which you can do for your- 
self? What are some of the things Mother does for us which 
Father cannot do? You see we need Father and Mother both. 
How much care, and how many, many things children need to 
keep them well and happy! Name all the things you can which 
Mother does for you before you eat your breakfast. Can you 
tell why she is careful to do these things? Name some of the 
things she does for you to get you ready for school; to get you 
ready to coast in the park; to get you ready for bed. How many 
of these things can you help Mother do? When you are a little 
older will you take as good care of yourself as Mother does of 
you? 

But Mother cannot give all her time to caring for you. Name 
some of the things which she does to keep the house clean and 
pleasant. Have you ever seen her open the doors and win- 
dows and have you watched her sweep and dust and scrub? 
Have you seen her air the beds in the morning? How does 
she do it? Can you help her do any of these things? Have 
you seen Mother wash and prepare the food for cooking? 
Why is she so careful to have her stove, and pans and every- 
thing in the kitchen very clean? How often when you run 
in from play or from school you find Mother sitting at 
the sewing machine, making new clothes for those in your 
family, or patching or darning the old ones. When the 
warm spring days come, what does Mother do with your 
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winter clothing? Now that winter is here, where are your 
summer clothes? Why does she put them away so carefully? 
So you see Mother not only cares for us, but she cares for our 
homes, our clothes, and for almost everything we have. Our 
mothers enjoy doing these things for us; they love their babies 
and little children just as much as they do the grown-ups who 
can care for themselves. While it is pleasant to have all this 
tender care, we are glad we are growing old and wise enough 
to do many things for ourselves and even to help do things for 
other people. 


3. THE CHILD’S PART 


You say that Mother and Father do so many things for you 
to make and keep you well and happy. Can you tell me any- 
thing you can do for Mother to help keep her well and happy 
too? Anything you can do for Father? For Baby? your- 
self? for your kitty? your bird? your dog? Whom can you 
help most? If we think carefully we shall find there are many 
things which even very small children can do to make them- 
selves useful in the home. 

What are some of the things you can do to help when you 
first get up in the morning? Before school? At the lunch 
hour? After school? After dinner? Have you ever helped 
wash dishes? What part of it can you do? How does Mother 
get the water ready? Why does she pour clean, hot water over 
the dishes? How does she wash the milk bottles? How does 
she care for the towel and dish cloth after the dishes are done? 
Have you noticed how she washes the sink? Tell us just how 
she does it. What becomes of the dish water? Where does 
Mother put the scraps from the table? Have you seen her take 
care of the garbage pail? Why does she wash it often? Name 
the things which you can do to help in the kitchen, bathroom, 
and bedroom. How do you care for your bird? For the 
plants in your home? How do they say “Thank you” for 
your care? How does Baby thank you for wheeling him in the 
park? When you go home this evening, will you see how many 
things you can find to do to help make your home a happy, 
bright, cheerful place in which to live and work and play and 
be happy? 
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APPROACH: Foop AND CLOTHING— THROUGH INTEREST IN 
GEOGRAPHY AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


General Scheme 


I. Effect of climate upon home life, clothing, activities, and food of 

people. 

1. People of the Far North. (October) 
a. Houses. 
b. Clothing. 
c. Activities. 
d. Food. 

2. People of the Far South. (November) 
a. Houses. 
b. Clothing. 
c. Activities. 
d. Food. 

3. People of Temperate Zone. (December) 
a. Houses. 
b. Clothing. 
c. Activities. 
d. Food. 

II. Our dependence upon others for food and clothing. (January) 
III. Some of the industries which give us food and clothing. (February) 
1. Agriculture. 


2. Grazing. 
3. Manufacturing. (March) 
a. Labor Laws. 


b. Health Inspection and Provisions. 
IV. Home Markets. 
1. Foods. (April) 
2. Clothing. (May) 


Material 
1. Previous study of Primitive Life. 
2, Stories read in previous grades. 
3. Study of world relations and interdependence. 
4. Study of materials used in industrial activities. 
5. Industrial activities. 
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6. Current literature. 
Pictures—maps. 
Lectures. 
Excursions. 


© 2 


— 


. Errect OF CLIMATE UPON Home Lire, CLOTHING, AC- 
TIVITIES AND Foop oF PEOPLE 


In Dodge’s “ Elementary Geography ” (pp. 7-9), you see pic- 
tures of different types of houses. Why is this deserted farm- 
house not a home? Why do people live in houses? What are 
some of the things which decide how and of what these houses 
shall be made? Illustrate by means of pictures here given. Do 
you recognize your home among these? Why are there no 
homes near Speyer School like those shown in Figure 10? 

We learn that wherever we go we find people living in homes 
of various kinds, doing strange things and living out their lives 
in ways peculiar to their surroundings. Their ways of doing 
things seem very odd to us and we wonder how people can live 
as they do. 

Perhaps you feel as Robert Louis Stevenson’s little poem 
“Foreign Children” says: 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me? 


Such a life is very fine, 

But it’s not so nice as mine. 
You must often, as you trod, 
Have wearied not to be abroad. 


You have curious things to eat, 

I am fed on proper meat; 

You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe, and live at home. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me? 
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Yet it is all perfectly natural to them, and they live and work 
and play and are quite as happy and content as we. 

We want to know these strange people better and to under- 
stand, if we can, why they live as they do. Perhaps we shall find 
that we are more dependent upon them than we think; perhaps 
we shall learn, too, that their lives hold many valuable sugges- 
tions for us; and through this study, we may be able to use our 
own advantages more wisely. 


I. PEOPLE OF THE FAR NORTH (October) 
a. Houses 

Of what are they built? Why? These people often live in 
tents in the summer. Why? Describe or draw a picture of an 
Eskimo home. In “Around the World” (Book 1), there are 
some very good pictures of such houses. How many doors are 
there? Are there any windows? How made? 

How are the rooms lighted? A little light comes through the 
thin skin which they use in their windows in place of glass. 
Their lamps are made of soap stone hollowed out like a bowl 
and filled with seal or whale oil. The wick is made of moss. 
They hang a lump of fat above the flame. As it melts, it drops 
down into the lamp. In this way the bowl is kept filled. You 
see, as long as the lump of fat is in place, the lamp will burn. 
These people never have to bother about having their oil cans 
filled at the grocery store, and there are no burners to smoke 
or chimneys to be cleaned. Should you like to try to study by 
such a light? Why not? Would it give a steady light? Why? 

How are these houses heated? The lamp usually serves as 
lamp and stove. Would such a stove heat your house or even 
one small room in it? And yet the Eskimo lives in a much 
colder climate than ours. How do you account for this? Why 
does he need so little heat? Have you wondered how these 
people keep warm at night after the fire has gone out? Their 
beds are of snow covered with skins. Why do they use skins 
instead of blankets? How is it possible for them to keep warm 
in this way? 

Name as many ways as you can in which these Eskimo houses 
are fitted to the needs of the people who live in them. Could 
we live in them? 
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b. Clothing 


In Dodge’s “ Elementary Geography ” (p. 64) there are some 
pictures showing the Eskimo dress. From these pictures, 
describe their shoes, gloves, dress and hat. Are there any orna- 
ments used? What kind of underclothing do you think they 
wear? How can they wash their clothes? Can such clothing 
be healthful? More so for them than for us? Where do they 
get all the material needed for their clothing? 


c. Activities 

What do these people do for a living? Fishing. Fur trad- 
ing. Hunting. What do they hunt? For what purpose? 

Do they produce everything they need to supply their wants? 
Could they still live if all other people were taken out of the 
world? Are their activities as numerous as those of other people 
you know? Are they vigorous? Do the men work out-of-doors 
most of the time? Which do they use more, their bodies or 
their minds? Do they do any kind of fine or particular work? 
How would you describe their activities? 

One would naturally think that in such a cold country the 
children would have to stay in the house. This is not the case. 
They dress up in their furs and play out-of-doors quite as much 
as we do. What do you suppose they play? A picture shows 
a number of children playing a game which might be similar 
to our foot-ball, at least they are kicking—not a Spalding leather 
ball—but a ball made of snow. These children have no need 
for a gymnasium with running track and swimming pool, for 
the smoothly packed snow affords an excellent running place, 
and water plays no very great part in the life of the Eskimo 
child. They have sleds to which they hitch their dogs and away 
they go for a swift ride over the frozen snow. Or they coast 
down the long hills and climb among the great blocks of ice. 
Can you tell why the Eskimo children play the games they do? 
Are they anything like your winter games? Does the weather 
influence one’s play as well as one’s work? How? 


d. Food 


The Eskimo could not live if he did not eat quantities of fat. 
Can you tell why? Name their foods. Why of this kind? 
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How procured? Do they eat the same foods in the summer that 
they do in winter? How is it with us? 

How do they get water to drink? Near the stove-lamp 
they place a flat rock. On this they heap fresh snow. As it 
melts, the water drops into a wooden tub under the rock. Is 
it strange that these people use so little water? Do you think 
their drinking water would be likely to be pure? Should you 
like to drink the water which had stood all day in your house in 
the tub? Why not? 

A story tells of an Eskimo mother who made some candy for 
her little girl. Can you imagine of what she made it? No, not 
of sugar and chocolate and milk. She took the feet of a large 
bird which her husband had killed, cut off the red skin and filled 
it with tallow. This was as tempting to the little Eskimo girl as 
the daintiest fudge is to you. Could we live on such food? 
Why? 

2. PEOPLE OF THE FAR SOUTH — MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA (November) 


a. Houses 

(Dodge’s “ Elementary Geography,” p. 64; Carpenter’s “ Geo- 
graphical Reader—America,” pp. 321-50) 

Describe them from the picture (Carpenter, p. 349). Of 
what made? Are there as many windows as in the Eskimo 
house? Of what are the floors made? Are the rooms well 
lighted, heated, ventilated? How? Why are these houses built 
as they are? Are they more or less attractive to you than those 
of the Northern people? Why? In what ways are their homes 
fitted to their needs? 


b. Clothing 


Material. Could they dress as the Northern people do? 
Are their clothes more or less ornamented than those of 
the Eskimo? Why? Compare their head-dress with that of 
the Eskimo? ‘“ Many of the men wear hats with brims a foot 
wide and bands of silver and gold as thick as your wrist” (See 
picture, Carpenter, p. 328.) 

You remember how the Eskimo women were dressed. Com- 
pare their dress with that of the Mexican women, who wear 
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loose cotton dresses and wear little bright colored shawls over 
their heads. 

“The men dress as a rule in white cotton shirts and panta- 
loons. The shirt is inside of the pantaloons, and the pantaloons 
fall to the feet. The poorer people wear no stockings. On their 
feet they wear sandals of thick leather.” Compare with the 
clothing of the Eskimo man. 

Where do these people get the material needed for their 
clothes? Are they more or less dependent upon other people 
than the Northern people? Why? 


c. Activities 

(1) Fruit raising: Orange and lemon groves; pineapple 
fields ; banana plantations. 

(2) Coffee raising (Carpenter, p. 333). 

(3) Agriculture: Cotton fields. 

(4) Lumbering. 

(5) Buying and selling. 


Do these people seem as active as the Northern people? 
Why? Things grow easily and little work is required to get a 
crop. Compare with conditions in the North. “ At noon we find 
the streets deserted. The Mexicans close their stores at noon. 
Why? They have dinner between twelve and one after which 
they take a nap or chat with their families until three when 
they come back to work. By seven the stores are closed and 
the evening is given up to rest or to pleasure.” Would you ex- 
pect to find anything like this in Eskimo life? Why not? 
What relationship can you see between the climate of this coun- 
try, and the dress and activities of the people? Can you see 
a similar relationship in Eskimo life? Would you expect to find 
the children here as enthusiastic over out-of-door sports as the 
Eskimo children are? What games do you suppose they play? 
What sort of a game do you like best on a hot August after- 
noon? 

d. Food 


“Indian corn forms the chief food of the people. Most of 
the people of Mexico do not know what bread is, and thousands 
have never tasted wheat flour. Vast numbers have never had 
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meal ground in a mill. The poorer women are their own cooks 
and millers. Outside of almost any Mexican hut we can see 
a woman preparing her Indian corn for food.” If you will read 
in Carpenter's Reader (p. 342), you can find just how she pre- 
pares the “tortillas” of which all Mexicans are fond. Do 
they correspond to any article of food which the Eskimos have? 
Are they like anything which we eat? 

The Southern people season their food very highly with red 
pepper and strong spices. Can you see any reason for their 
doing so? Should you expect to find red pepper in an Eskimo 
home? Why? Does your mother use much pepper? What 
is its use? Does it make food more nourishing or wholesome? 

The Mexicans are very fond of black beans and sometimes 
serve them for dessert. We are fond of beans also, but 
we have never found them a substitute for pudding or ice 
cream. 

Do you suppose these people use much meat? Carpenter 
says: ‘‘ None but the rich can afford meat, and in some cities 
the way meat is sold makes us think that it would be dear almost 
at any price. I once saw a butcher peddling beef in a Mexican 
city. His meat wagon moved about on legs instead of wheels. 
It was a dirty, one-eyed mule. Upon the mule’s back there was 
a frame-like saddle covered with hooks. The pieces of meat 
hung from these hooks.” 

Why is meat so expensive here? Why is it that only the few 
have meat to eat in the Southern countries, while in the North 
there is meat for all? We found that to the Eskimo, meat was 
a necessary article of diet, is it not necessary for the Mexican? 
How do you account for this? 

Since the Mexican does not eat meat, does he choose his 
other articles of food wisely? Why, for instance, are beans a 
good food for him? Even if beans are served for last course 
in some homes, the Mexicans have a “ sweet tooth.” They make 
delicious sweets. Perhaps you have eaten Mexican candies. 
They are frequently displayed in shop windows. 

Can you see any relationship between the climate of these 
Southern countries and the homes, dress, activities and food of 
the people? Think of the same in connection with the Eskimos. 
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Do these people raise their food products? Is it always true 
that people eat the particular things which grow in the country 
in which they live? 

Upon which kingdom do these people depend the more for 
their food, the animal or vegetable? How is it with the Eskimo? 
Tell why? Would you rather be an Eskimo or a Mexican? 
Why? 

3. PEOPLE OF THE TEMPERATE ZONE (December) 
a. Houses . 

Compare with those of Far Northern and Far Southern 
people as to: 

Location—surroundings, ornamentation. 

Materials used—methods of building. 

Modern improvements and comforts. 

(a) Ventilation. (Knight’s “ Hygiene for Young People,” 
Chap. IV.) 
(b) Heating. (Brown’s “Good Health for Girls and 
Boys,” Chap. VIII.) 
(1) Fire place. 
(2) Stoves. 
(3) Furnace. 
(c) Lighting. (‘ Good Health for Girls and Boys,” Chap. 
XVI.) 
(1) Windows. 
(2) Sun. (‘ Good Health for Girls and Boys,” page 
52.) Advantages; effect upon people; effect 
upon disease germs. (“ Hygiene for Young 
People,” pp. 19, 20.) 
(3) Gas lights, lamps, electricity. Need of a steady 
light. Think of the Eskimo lights. Position 
of light (“‘ Hygiene for Young People,” pp. 88- 
92) ; effect upon eyes; uses of lamp shades. 
(d) Plumbing and ventilation. 


Not only are our modern houses heated, Tighted, and ven- 
tilated, but care is taken that all waste material be removed by 
means of pipes. While such a system is a great comfort and 
convenience as well as a preventive of sickness and disease, the 
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modern plumbing system necessitates much care on the part 
of housekeepers. These pipes must not be allowed to become 
clogged with dirt and grease. To prevent this, daily care is 
necessary. The process is a simple one. A thorough scrubbing 
and flushing with plenty of clean, hot soap suds to which has 
been added washing soda. With this simple care the drain 
pipes may be kept clean and sweet smelling. The care of wash 
basins, bath tubs, and sinks is the price one must pay for these 
luxuries. 

Why do we have less need for fireplaces now? What are 
some of the materials used for building houses to-day? Did 
your father help build the house in which you live or have any- 
thing to do with the preparation of any of the materials used? 
Why do we provide for halls, large windows, wide porches, 
laundry rooms, roof gardens, etc., in our modern homes? Are 
these of real value? How? Can you name anything about the 
house in which you live which was placed there simply to make 
the house more beautiful? Anything planned for your comfort 
and convenience? Anything to secure you against sickness? 
Anything to help you make others more comfortable? Anything 
which you would not find in an Eskimo home—in a Mexican 
home—in a home in the country? 


b. Clothing 


Materials vary with climate. We have found that where the 
winters are long and severe, both food and clothing are pro- 
vided by the animal kingdom. In the tropics, food and clothing 
are provided by the vegetable kingdom. What can you say 
of the temperate regions? 

Name some articles of your clothing which come from the 
animal kingdom—some from the vegetable kingdom. Upon 
which do we depend the more in summer? In winter? Does 
this help you to see why the Northern people depend largely 
upon the animal kingdom, and the Southern people upon the 
vegetable kingdom? 

How does our clothing compare with that of the Eskimo as 
to variety? Why do we have summer and winter clothes? 
How do our winter clothes differ from those we wear in the 
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summer as to: material, cost, color, ways of making, number 
of garments, care needed? 

Some people seem to think that colored outing night dresses 
and woolen underwear do not have to be washed as frequently 
as the white underwear worn in the summer, because they do 
not show the soil. Even if the dirt does not show so plainly, 
we know that it is there and should be removed as carefully and 
as frequently as from white clothes. Woolen dresses and 
blouses cannot be washed as frequently perhaps, as the cotton 
and linen ones worn in summer, but we can at least be sure that 
they are kept well brushed and aired, and washed as frequently 
as possible. 

Why do we have a variety of clothes as to color, ways of 
making, etc.? Is it necessary to have ruffles, lace, ribbons, etc., 
on dresses? Is there any reason why a boy should wear a tie? 
It does not help keep him warm, and does it not cost money? 

Compared with the Eskimo and Mexican, do we dress as 
economically as they? The Eskimo wears sealskin. Would that 
be an expensive material for us? The Mexican wears cotton. 
Would this be a cheap and sensible material for the Eskimo? 
Why? What guides us in the choice of the material we use? 

Do we dress as sensibly? Compare the Eskimo fur shoe and 
the Mexican sandal with the American shoe. 

Look at the picture on page 119 in “ Good Health for Girls 
and Boys” and tell what you learn from it. Look at your own 
shoe. Is it made of leather heavy enough to protect your feet 
from the cold? Are the soles heavy? Are the heels low? Are 
they “run down”? Are your shoes large enough and broad 
enough so your foot can rest comfortably upon the sole? Are 
your shoes well cared for—polished, laced properly with whole 
strings, or if buttoned, are the buttons in place? What has 
this to do with one’s comfort and happiness? Do shoes tell any- 
thing about their owner? What? Why do we wear rubbers? 
(“Good Health for Girls and Boys,” p. 116). 

Look at the Eskimo coat, the Mexican blouse or drapery, and 
then think of our dresses with their tight bands, heavy skirts, 
and high collars. Which seems more comfortable to you, and 
why? Do our clothes as fully meet our needs as their clothes 
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meet their needs? Have you ever seen a boy or a girl wear thin, 
low shoes in the winter time? Do you know of children who do 
not want to wear long sleeved underwear in the winter? Who 
go without rubbers? Would you expect to find an Eskimo boy 
playing out-of-doors without his mittens and cap? He knows 
he would pay dearly for it if he did. What price do we pay for 
not dressing as we should? 

Think of the beautiful sealskin coats of the Eskimo, of the 
bright-colored shawls and draperies and gilt banded hats of the 
Mexican, and then tell me whether or not you think this clothing 
prettier than ours. Is their clothing as healthful and as easily 
kept clean as ours? Tell how and why? Do we as nearly 
supply our own articles of clothing as they? 


c. Activities 


Are they as numerous as those of the Southern and Northern 
people? Why? What has helped our people determine what 
these activities shall be? Are they the same now as fifty years 
ago? What change? What relation do you see between our 
climate, our homes and clothing, and the activities in which our 
people engage? Are our people as active and vigorous as the 
Eskimo people? Which are the more progressive, the Eskimo 
or the people of the United States? Why? 


d. Food 
Compare with the people of North and South as to: 
(a) Variety 

Do we depend as exclusively upon either the animal or vege- 
table kingdom for our food as do they? Why? How does this 
affect variety? Do our physical needs force us as decidedly to 
choose certain kinds of food? How does this affect our choice 
and variety of food? 

What does a visit to a market or bakery tell us of the demands 
of our people? We are not satisfied with buying meat, it must 
be a certain kind, of a specified price and particular cut. Our 
bakers dare not simply make bread, it must be made of various 
kinds of flour, it must be of various shapes and marked with 
exclusive labels. Our grocers cannot put out for sale the simple 
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nourishing vegetables. There must be variety. Vegetables in 
season and out of season. They must be hothouse grown, 
properly washed, decorated and displayed before we can decide 
which vegetable to serve for a certain meal with certain com- 
binations for certain people. 


(b) Preparation : . 

How does the Eskimo prepare the whale oil and blubber? 
How does the Mexican prepare his fre-d-les, and tortillas? 
(Carpenter’s “ Geographical Reader,” pp. 241-243). 

How do we prepare our potatoes? To answer this, one might 
read for a long time in many different cook books and then not 
find out all of the many, many ways we have of preparing just 
one very simple article of diet. The same is true of almost 
everything we eat. We demand not only variety of selection, 
but our food must be served to us disguised in every possible 
way. Cooking with us has become an art, and many people are 
giving all of their time to the study of foods, their value, prep- 
aration, etc. 

(c) Serving 

Can you picture the Eskimo family at dinner? Describe their 
table, dishes, etc. The Mexican people often eat on their 
porches, sometimes reclining. The family table means less to 
them than to us. Contrast with these conditions, the care we 
take to have our dining room one of the cheeriest in the house: 

(1) Dishes, table, table cloth, napkins, silver, china, etc. 

(2) Food served attractively. Salads with crisp, green 
garnishing; meat and gravy, steaming hot; toast 
beautifully browned. 

(3) Appearance at the table: Dress; hands; manners. 

We may go to extravagant extremes in these matters, but not 
necessarily so. A dining room may be attractive without being 
elegant; a table spotless without being covered with costly 
linen; the food served attractively, even if it is not of the most 
expensive kind. A clean apron makes a very pretty dinner dress, 
and a cheerful, grateful, polite child, one of the most desirable 
table companions imaginable. 
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II. Our DEPENDENCE Upon OTHERS FOR Foop AND CLOTHING 
(January ) 

As you have studied about these queer people, have visited 
their homes and noted their strange customs, you have been 
willing to let them live in their own curious ways so long as 
you are safe at home. Yet have you ever realized that you would 
miss these people if they were suddenly to disappear from the 
earth? Would their disappearance affect your life in any way? 
How? What industries would be affected? How? 

Use your imagination again and suppose that all the people 
of the tropics were in some way entirely cut off from you, 
What difference would it make to you? What people in New 
York would especially miss them? 

Suppose the people in New York City were entirely cut off 
from all other people in the world, what would happen? Sup- 
pose we had communication with only the people in the United 
States, could we live then? For what do we depend upon the 
people of the Far North? Upon Southern people? For what 
do they depend upon us? Of all the people studied, which seem 
the most dependent? The most independent? Can you give 
reasons for these conditions? 

Were primitive people more or less independent than we? 
Who are more independent in providing for themselves, farmers. 
or city people? In what ways are you dependent upon the 
farmer? In what ways is he dependent upon people in the 
city? Can you give reasons why you should try to understand 
and appreciate your queer friends and neighbors upon whom 
you depend for so many things? Is it not pleasant to know 
that you give to them many things upon which their comfort and 
happiness depend ? 


III. Some or THE INDUsTRIES WuHiIcH GIveE Us Foop anpb 
CLoTHinG (February) 


I. AGRICULTURE 
(a) Importance 


When you think that most of our food and clothing products 
are in some way the results of the work of the farmer, you 
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begin to realize the importance of this industry. What articles 
of food does the farmer give you? What clothing materials? 

Here you see again our dependence. We need farmers, 
put if all people were to become farmers, think what would 
happen. The condition would be quite as serious as if all the 
farmers were to leave their farms and come to the cities to live. 


(b) Gardens and grain fields of the Middle West 

While you are sleeping in your comfortable beds, do you 
know there are hundreds of people and horses toiling early 
and late on the great Western farms, that you may be properly 
clothed and fed next year? You cannot realize the amount of 
time and work this requires. You have all read of the great 
Western farms which stretch miles and miles beyond where 
even your imagination goes. This land must all be tilled, 
properly planted, the crops cared for and harvested, and the 
products shipped. Your geography and reference books give 
you these processes in detail. Why are they of interest and 
value to you? 

Can you tell how the fields are prepared for planting? You 
may be able to answer this question even if you have never 
seen a large farm, for much of the same care which you give to 
the plants in the window boxes in your room is required by the 
growing things on a large farm. Many of the things which 
you need for growth are required by growing grains and vege- 
tables. Can you name some of these? The care of these farms 
and gardens, the gathering and delivering of farm products, 
give employment to many people. Can you name some of the 
industries of this city which depend upon the transportation of 
farm products? 


(c) Fruit farms 

Let us pass from the great fields of the Middle West to the 
fruit farms of the West and South. California is a pleasant 
place in which to study this phase of agriculture. From fields 
of waving grain we pass to orchards of ripening fruit. Do we 
depend more or less upon these products than upon the farm 
products? What city industries are influenced by the fruit 
crop? How are prices influenced? What are some of the con- 
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ditions which influence the price of oranges? Why are they not 
always the same price? Of what value are fruits as articles of 
diet? Which are said to be the best food? Are the most whole- 
some fruits the most expensive? 

Will you read about the different processes involved in the 
packing, shipping, canning and drying of fruits and tell us how 
these activities are related to your lives? Have you learned any 
practical things about any of them through your work in cook- 
ing? Why did you so carefully wash the fruit, the day you 
were making apple jelly? Why heat the fruit before canning 
it? What care did you take of cans and rubbers before the cans 
were sealed? What has heat to do with the process? What 
is meant by saying “ The fruit did not keep’’? 

You feel your dependence upon the industries in these parts 
of our country and think that as city boys and girls you need 
your Western and Southern friends very much. But these 
people do not supply all our needs. 


(d) Plantations of the South 


We must not forget the cotton fields of the South. Of what 
value are they to us? Think also of the rice and sugar cane 
fields. What industries are dependent upon these products? 


2. GRAZING 


This is an industry directly related to agriculture. In what 
ways? It is of special importance to us for many of the same 
reasons that agriculture is. It provides both food and clothing 
for us. How? In what ways does this industry provide em- 
ployment for people? Can you tell anything about the care of 
cattle on the great plains? Why is it necessary that they be 
protected from disease? Judging from what you know of the 
care necessary to keep all growing things strong and healthy, 
what care do you suppose these cattle need? What results if 
such care is not given? 

What is a shipping center? Have you ever seen a packing 
house? There are inspectors to inspect these houses, the 
grounds, the cattle, the employees, the processes, etc. Why is 
this care taken? In Baker and Ware’s “ Municipal Government 
of the City of New York,” read page 228 and study the picture 
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given there. What does it tell you? We are told that all food 
must come up to the standard of purity given in the Sanitary 
Code. What does this mean? 

One of our most important articles of diet is directly con- 
nected with the industry which we are studying. Why is the 
matter of pure milk an important one? Why given more con- 
sideration here than in the country? What part does the De-. 
partment of Health play in this fight for pure milk? Read 
chapters 19 and 20 in Jewett’s “ Town and City.” In what 
ways may microbes damage milk? What is pasteurized milk? 
Why is it safer than raw milk? Why should all bottles and pans 
in which milk is kept be scalded? Look at the pictures on pages 
156 and 157. How do the two stables differ? What lessons do 
they teach? Read carefully the rules on page 160. What do 
they mean to you? 

What is the work of the milk inspector? Why have milk 
stations been opened in the city? Have you ever visited one? 
Describe it. 

You have nothing to do with the milk you use until it reaches 
your home. Once in your hands you are to a great extent re- 
sponsible for it. What can you do to keep the milk in your home 
as nearly pure as it was when it came to you? Read Richman’s 
“Good Citizenship,” pages 187 and 188. 

You have been learning many things about leather in your 
study of industrial processes. Do you see any relation between 
that work and grazing? Are you beginning to see that one 
industry depends upon another and that our wants and needs 
are bound up with them all? 


3. MANUFACTURING (March) 


It is difficult for you to imagine all the stages through which 
raw materials pass before they come to you as shoes and coats 
and rubbers. These things are yours and you do not question 
much about them. It is not far to the store and there you can 
find all the things you need in all possible sizes, shapes and 
colors. 

Have you ever visited a large manufacturing plant? The 
whirr and rattle of the machinery; the great rooms filled with 
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busy men, women and children; the heavy air and the noise all 
made you long to get away to a quiet, restful place. Not strange 
that these workers grow thin and pale and nervous. 

Fortunately conditions in work shops and factories are being 
improved. Why is special attention being. paid to factory con- 
ditions? Some occupations are dangerous to life, but not neces- 
sarily to health. Can you name some of these? Others are 
dangerous to health. Name some of these. The location of fac- 
tories has much to do with health conditions. If our factories 
could be in the country with an abundance of sunlight and air, 
the health dangers would be lessened. Why? How? Now we 
have laws governing air space, ventilation, light, heat, and hours 
of labor and employment of women and children in manufactur- 
ing industries. Why have such laws been made? How are they 
enforced? 

a. Labor Laws 

Do you know what child-labor laws are and why they were 
made? To whom does our State child-labor law apply? What 
are “working papers”? In “ Municipal Government of the 
City of New York,” read on page 230 what is said about these 
things. Also read “ Good Citizenship,” pages 188 and 189. 


b. Health Inspection and Provisions 

Why is health considered of so much importance? What are 
some of the things which inspectors look for when they are 
inspecting factories and other work places? What happens if 
work rooms are not properly heated, lighted, ventilated? If 
workers are allowed to work over time? If certain time is not 
given for lunch and rest periods? Why should you be interested 
in these things? Can they mean anything to you while you are 
safely and happily working away in Speyer School? 

IV. Home MARKETS 

1. Foops (April) 

We come now to the part of food and clothing industries 
which most directly touches our lives. Food is a subject of gen- 
eral interest to fourth grade boys and girls and it becomes more 


fascinating than ever when the real articles of food are tempt- 
ingly displayed in shops and markets. 


Se ee ae 
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The country boy has his pleasure in running down cellar to 
the apple barrel for his after-school lunch, while you select 
yours standing before the show window in which are temptingly 
displayed the hand-polished, tissue-paper wrapped apples, 
plainly labeled, “ Five cents each.” The country cousin has 
some part in planting, cultivating, digging and storing the 
potatoes which he enjoys for his dinner, while you do not even ° 
carry the potatoes from the market to your home. In number- 
less other ways your country friends take part in farm activities 
of which city children know little. However, city children have 
sharp appetites and feel that at least in the enjoyment of these 
things they are fairly well mated with their country neighbors. 

When your mother goes to the market what things influence 
her choice of foods? Read Ritchie’s “ Primer of Hygiene,” 
Chapter 1V. What does the chart on page 15 show? How would 
this help one in buying for a family? From the tables on page 
15 and 17 name some of the foods which are wholesome, 
nourishing and cheap. Others which are very expensive and 
contain little food value. 

Why is one food better for us than another? Why do we 
eat? What is meant by underfed? What happens when we eat 
too much? What have we for a guide in this? 

Why is it important to have food well cooked? (“ Primer 
of Hygiene,” Chapter V.) On page 22 is a picture of a meat 
market. Why is the meat kept in glass cases? What causes 
food to spoil? What must be done with foods if we want to 
keep them from spoiling? How may bacteria be kept out of 
food? How may bacteria be killed? Tell what you can of the 
care of foods? Why should the refrigerator be kept clean and 
cold? Tell how to clean a refrigerator. 

Do you know anything about any of the pure food laws? 
Why were such iaws made? How are they a protection to us? 


2. CLOTHING (May) 

Here again we deal with the finished product. We are in- 
terested in the processes through which different articles of 
clothing must pass before they are ready for our use, but these 
are apt to be forgotten in the pleasure of selecting the pretty and 
useful articles so attractively displayed in shops. 
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What are the uses of clothing? In Ritchie’s “ Primer of 
Hygiene ” you will read these words: “If we wear clothes that 
are uncomfortable and unsuited to the weather merely because 
they are pretty, we are as foolish as we should be if we tried to 
live on peaches . ecause they are more beautiful than bread and 
meat.” Is this true? In what way? 

We are warned so often about suitable clothes for winter 
wear, yet the spring days are not to be overlooked. The change 
from heavy to light clothing is a dangerous one. Why? Read 
the “ Primer of Hygiene,” page 78, and tell what you find about 
wet clothing and wet feet. Any ideas you can take for 
daily use? 

Tell some of the things which should guide one in the selec- 
tion of clothing. The prettiest articles of clothing are not al- 
ways the cheapest, yet many beautiful and serviceable articles 
of clothing may be purchased at little cost if one buys wisely. 
The expense of buying clothing is not always in the purchase 
price. It pays to buy good things. It costs to buy expensive 
articles if they are not properly cared for. Give as many 
rules as you can for the care of clothing. How many of these 
can children follow? 











GRADE V 


APPROACH: SCHOOL LIFE AND SERVICE 


General Scheme - 


I. The school environment. (October and November) 
1.. School building and grounds. 
Hall. 
Library. 
Kindergarten room. 
Stairway. 
Gymnasium. 
Class rooms, 
Rest room. 
Kitchen. 
Cloak rooms. 
j. Toilet. 
II. Those responsible for care of building and grounds. (December) 
1. Street Cleaning Department. 
2. Janitor and his helpers. (January) 
3. Teachers. 
4. Pupils. 
III. How the city cares for and protects its schools. (February) 
1. Fire Department. 
2. Police Department. (March) 
3. Department of Health. 
IV. What the school gives to the pupil. (April) 
1. Advantages for learning. 
2. Health, care and protection. 
3. Recreation. - 
V. What pupils owe to school and city. (May) 
1. Influence of healthy, intelligent, efficient lives. 
2. Codéperation in helpful movements. 
3. Responsibility for personal appearance and influcnce. 


-FrRmeo oo oe 


Material 
Observation and reports. 
Study of existing conditions and methods. 
Solving of present problems relating to care of building. 
Excursions. 
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Daily papers. 

Magazines. 
Pictures—lectures. 
Schoolroom materials. 
Daily and seasonal interests. 
Reference books. 


I. THE ScHoot ENVIRONMENT (October and November) 


We live so comfortably, safely, and pleasantly, with home 
care and protection, with our libraries and amusements to give 
us help and pleasure, that it is almost impossible for us to realize 
how all of these things came to be ours. But until we can 
realize this to some extent at least, it is also impossible for us 
to appreciate the many advantages we have. 

When you begin your work in history, you will read the story 
of the early settlers of America. Parts of this story are fam- 
iliar to you now. Each harvest home festival which we have 
recalls it to our minds. Can you tell how? Each Thanksgiving 
Day we live over again parts of this very interesting history 
story. In what way? But that all happened so long ago. How 
can that possibly have anything to do with our lives to-day? 
Can you name some of the things which our forefathers hoped 
to gain by coming to this new world? Yes, religious freedom 
is one; they wished to live out their lives as they felt was best. 
Have you read of some of the hardships they had to endure in 
order to gain this freedom? They wanted also to found homes 
of their own, but they looked even beyond this. They knew their 
children would have no advantages excepting those which they 
could provide for them, so they determined to establish churches 
and schools. 

Have you ever read about these early American schools? 
Even if you have not, if you use your imagination, I think 
you will be able to answer these questions: What kinds of 
school buildings did they have? Of what made? How lighted? 
How heated? What for desks, books, etc.? How long was 
the school year? 

As you think of these things, does it seem to you these schools 
could have been very comfortable? These people were very 
anxious to learn and they improved their opportunities. We 
know that the schools grew and improved. Do you know of 
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any schools started then which have become great colleges? Can 
you name one which is to-day one of the greatest colleges in the 
world? 

So the years have brought many changes, but we must not 
think that even now all children enjoy the same school privileges 
that we do in New York City. In many of our country dis- 
tricts there are very poor school buildings—small, dark, cold 
and cheerless. Some of them are so far from the homes that 
the children have to walk miles through the snow each morning 
to get to the school house. You think you have to get up early 
in orderto get ready for school and walk a few city blocks to 
a warm and comfortable building by nine o’clock. What time 
do you suppose the children have to get up who have to plod 
through snow for two or three miles, facing a cold winter wind, 
no place to stop on the way to get warm, no cleared streets to 
follow, no high buildings for protection? Then, instead of find- 
ing a pleasant, sunshiny room, they must try to get warm by a 
stove near which there is not room for all. The floors are cold 
and the only warm places in the room are those near the stove. 
(“ Elements of Hygiene,” p. 131.) Yet these children are’ happy 
and bright, and many of them grow up to be helpful men and 
women. Not all of our greatest people have been educated in 
city schools. Do you know the story of Abraham Lincoln’s 
school days? Have you ever heard your grandparents tell of 
theirs? Can you describe some of these school houses as you 
see them from what they have told you? Ask your father and 
mother where they went to school. Did they enjoy all the com- 
forts which you do? 

As we think of the changes which have taken place, and then 
realize that we happen to be the ones to enjoy all these pleasant 
things in our school to-day, should we not appreciate our school 
very much? It is true that we become so used to enjoying all 
these things which are given us so freely, that we do not stop 
to think much about them. You know we never realize how 
happy we have been until something comes up to make us sad. 
We never realize how free from pain we have been until we 
suffer. We never realize how much we have until it is taken 
from us. So I suppose if we were to awaken some morning and 
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were to realize that we had to get up in time to walk four miles 
to a little country school house, we should long to be back in New 
York. 

When we think of being members of a big school, we must 
feel, too, that that means life in a different way from what it 
has before. Do you remember your first day in school? What 
were some of the experiences that came to you? It was prob- 
ably one of the first days you ever spent away from home. In- 
stead of playing in your own house you played in the school 
room; instead of playing with your brothers and sisters, your 
playmates were children whom you had never seen before; 
Instead of your mother, you met a strange woman — your 
teacher. Do you remember how unreal it all seemed to you? 
You had to learn to take care of your own things, and to do 
for others as well as for yourself. Now you have been in school 
for five or six years; it is no longer new and strange to you, 
and yet each grade brings new experiences ; each year you learn 
to do more for yourself. You do not depend upon your teacher 
as much as you did in the first grade, and she depends more 
upon you to help yourself, her and your school. 

With these things in mind, would it not be interesting to visit 
a city school and see just how many things we can find which 
school children are enjoying to-day; to remember how these 
things came to be ours; to find out who some of the people 
are who are making these things possible for us, and then to 
see if we are in any way responsible for them. To learn, if pos- 
sible, what our part as members of such a school is. For you 
see we may feel that in a way our school is our world, and 
that we are parts of that school. It really, then, does depend 
upon us. Your father speaks in this way when he says that he 
is a voter and that he has a voice in lawmaking. “ Yes,” you 
say, “but father is a citizen.” What does that mean? Are 
you not a citizen also? In what way? 

What school shall we visit? You are right, it makes little 
difference. All of our new buildings are much the same. Some 
one says, “ Why not visit our own school, for it is the very 
best in the whole world.” A good suggestion, for what is true 
of Speyer School, is true of many of the best and most modern 
schools. 
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The first question which arises is: How and why was 
Speyer School built? It is easy to answer this question 
regarding our city schools. Can you tell who furnishes the 
money for them? But how is it with Speyer School? Do you 
know how much the building cost? Where did it get its name? 
Then we want to know why the building was placed just where 
it is. What are some of the things to be considered in selecting 
the location of a school building? (MclIsaac’s “ Elements of 
Hygiene,” p. 128.) 


I. SCHOOL BUILDING AND GROUNDS 


It does not take us very long to look over the school grounds. 
Why? Do you know of a school in New York where there 
is a playground? Why are there so few here? Do you sup- 
pose this is the case in the country? In some places there 
are very beautiful school grounds with flower beds which the 
children care for themselves; attractive walks and trees; sand- 
piles for the younger children; ball grounds and many kinds 
of apparatus. What has Speyer School to take the place of 
a play ground? In these country places there are many things 
which the children can do to help beautify their school grounds. 
When you go out at noon, will you look at the surroundings 
of Speyer School, the street, walk, front steps, etc., and see 
if you can discover anything which does not make the building 
attractive? Can those things be removed? Is there anything 
you can think about which this grade might do to change the 
looks of the building and grounds to make them more attractive? 
Will you think about this and talk it over with your teacher 
and principal? 

Since it takes so little time to look over the school grounds, 
we shall enter the building at once. Why is there such a heavy 
front door? Why does it close as it does? Is there any danger 
of its being left open? What do we enter first? 


a. The Hall (“ Elements of Hygiene,” p. 130) 
Can you think of any reason why this hall was placed as 
it is? Is the hall heated, lighted? What rooms open off of 
it? Is the hall wide or narrow, straight or with turns? Why 
is this important? Is it attractive? Anything about it which 
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you think ought to be changed? Have you a hall in your house? 
Is it furnished differently from the school hall? How? Why? 
Is there a carpet on the school hall? Should you like to have 
a carpet on it? Is there a foot mat at the door? What is it 
for? Do you use it? Have you ever seen anyone who did 
not? Is there any way in which you might influence the thought- 
less ones to be more thoughtful? How? 


b. The library 


Any reason why it should be on the first floor and in the front 
of a building? How many windows? Is the room well lighted? 
As well lighted as your class room? Should it be? Why? 
Any reason why the librarian’s desk and reading tables are 
placed as they are? Can you suggest a better arrangement? 
What must you consider before you can make a wise sugges- 
tion? Will you think about this the next time you go to the 
room? How is the floor finished? Are there rugs on it? How 
is the room heated? Is it ventilated just as your class room? 
How do you suppose the country school houses of which we 
spoke, are ventilated? For what is the library intended? Does 
the purpose of a room tell how it should be furnished, lighted 
and heated? (“Good Health for Girls and Boys,” Chapter 
VIIL.) 

c. The kindergarten room 

Why on first floor? Well lighted — windows, electric 
lights? (Elements of Hygiene, p. 129.) How ventilated? 
Does the fireplace help ventilate the room? Is this room 
as well ventilated as the hall? Tell why? Should it be? 
Is this room more easily ventilated than your class room? Is 
it especially cheery? Should it be? Why? Is it an interesting 
room to you? In what way? Have you ever done anything 
to make it attractive and pretty? 


d. The stairway 
Is it light? What provision for this? How are the steps 
made? Why? Carpet? Why? 
e. The gymnasium 


Location. Why? How lighted? Well ventilated? By 
means of open windows? Is it as well heated as the other 
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rooms? Have you ever looked at a thermometer in the gym- 
nasium? Do you think it would register higher or lower than 
the one in your class room? Why? Is this as it should be? 
If you could place the gymnasium just where you wish it, where 
would you put it? Why? 


f. The class room 

Location. Window, number, shades. Floors. (“ Hygiene 
for Young People,” pp. 190 to 193.) How heated? How warm 
is your room usually? Watch the thermometer for a week and 
then report. 

How is your room ventilated? Is it necessary to open the 
windows? How can you tell whether or not the ventilating ap- 
paratus is working? Will you ask some one in your class to 
find out all that he can about the way your room is ventilated 
and then report to the class? (Good Health, Chapter VI.) 
Use this as a guide and follow directions given. Is this infor- 
mation worth having? Why? Have you any proof that care 
as to ventilation is necessary? No matter how nearly perfect 
the ventilating system may be, it is still necessary that the 
people who are in the room be clean. Unclean clothes and per- 
sons make good ventilation impossible. Why is it wiser to have 
the windows open when you are exercising rather than when 
you are sitting still? 


g. The rest room 
Where is it? For what purpose? How furnished — carpet, 
couch, pillows, pictures, curtains, hangings, etc.? Should it be 
warmer or cooler than the class room? Why? 


h. The kitchen 


The floor, woodwork, furnishings. As warm as the library? 
As well lighted? As easily ventilated? If the one system of 


ventilation is used. how can one room be more easily ventilated 
than another? 


i. The cloak rooms (“Elements of Hygiene,” p. 130.) 

Should they be light? Why pay any attention to their ven- 
tilation? In building a schoolhouse, what care should be taken 
as to position and arrangement of cloak rooms? Should clothing 
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be piled up in the class room? Of what value are coat-hangers? 
(Social, disciplinary and economic value.) Why should not the 
left-over corners be used for cloak rooms? 

j. Toilet 

Position of rooms. Ventilation (“ Elements of Hygiene,” p, 
131). Floors, furnishings, why of material they are? These 
rooms should be especially carefully built, and as carefully cared 
for. 

Name any other rooms connected with the school, and tell 
what you can of their special fitness and equipment. 

Where do the children get the water they drink? Do you 
think the arrangement a good one? (“ Elements of Hygiene,” 
pp. 135 and 139.) Can you think of any other precaution which 
might be taken? Is the public drinking cup used? Is this a 
good plan? Is there anything you can do to help improve these 
conditions? Is there a wash-room in Speyer School? Do you 
use the towel and soap? Should you? What danger in doing 
so? 

When you think of the many things provided by your school 
for your health and happiness, does it not seem that you have 
almost everything? But while we enjoy all these, we must re- 
member that the mere providing of them is not all. It requires 
a vast amount of time and money to keep these rooms and equip- 
ment in proper shape, so that they will prove helpful to you. 
Would it not be interesting now to think of the different people 
who have to do with the care of our building, and something 
of what they are doing for us each day? Perhaps we shall find 
also that there are certain things which we can do to prove our 
appreciation for all this. 


II. THOsE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CARE OF BUILDING AND 
Grounps (December) 
If you were to give these in order of their importance, whom 
would you name first? Make out such a list, naming the per- 
sons concerned in the care of Speyer School. 


I. STREET CLEANING DEPARTMENT 


This seems like beginning a long way from home, yet we may 
find that our school owes more to these cleaners than we at first 











think. How did we come to have such a department? (Jewett’s 
“Town and City,” pp. 30-35.) Why is it especially necessary 
that the streets near a school building be kept clean? (“ Town 
and City,” p. 31.) 

Do these cleaners keep the streets around Speyer School 
clean? Have you watched them at work? How do they pro- 
ceed? What happens after a snow-storm? Why should the 
snow be removed? (‘ Town and City,” p. 37.) 

Look around the building and see if you can find any places 
which should be clean. Since we have cleaners to take care 
of our streets, does this remove the entire responsibility from 
the citizens ? 

Can you think of anything that Fifth Grade boys and girls 
can do to help keep the surroundings of Speyer School more 
healthful and attractive? 


2. THE JANITOR AND HIS HELPERS (January) 

When we come into our rooms in the morning, we find them 
clean and warm and cheery. These things do not happen of 
themselves. While we are snug and warm in our beds, 
faithful workers are toiling away, sometimes before daylight, 
getting everything in readiness for us. Have you ever watched 
the janitor as he goes about his work? It would be interest- 
ing to follow him through the work of one day, though I 
imagine we should be well worn out by the close of his long day. 
But perhaps we should gain in this way a better idea of his real 
value, and so be more careful in helping him, at least in not 
causing him or any of his helpers extra work. 

What are some of his first duties of the day? Have 
you ever been in the furnace room? Why is the janitor 
very careful to care for it well and keep everything in place? 
The building is in his charge and he has to look out for fires 
and accidents of many kinds. Have you ever heard of fires 
starting in basements? 

Have you ever watched the cleaners do the sweeping? 
When is this done? When should it be done? Why? 
Why should they try to keep down the dust? (“ Primer of Sani- 
tation,” p. 74.) Do they sweep with ordinary brooms? What 
do they put on the floors before they sweep? (“ Elements of 
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Hygiene,” p. 123.) Why? Have you ever seen a sweeper wear 
a sponge over his mouth? Why does he do so? What is meant 
by vacuum cleaning? Its advantages? What is meant by “ Dust 
is a disease carrier”? (“ Primer of Sanitation,” p. 72.) 

The dusting is fully as important as the sweeping. Why? 
Why use a damp cloth? (“Elements of Hygiene,” p. 132.) 
Why not use a feather duster? What parts of the school room 
should be dusted? How should the boards be cared for? Why? 
How should the dusters be cared for? (“ Elements of Hygiene,” 
p- 123.) 

Scrubbing is a part of the cleaning work which is very neces- 
sary and at the same time very hard to do. We sometimes 
wish the cleaners would use mops. We know their backs must 
ache from being on their knees so much. Why do they con- 
sider it necessary to do this work on “ hands and knees”’? How 
often should the floor be scrubbed? Why do they use hot water 
and strong soap or washing powder? (‘‘ Elements of Hygiene,” 
p. 157.) Is it better to oil or scrub floors? Why? Should the 
school room floors be cared for the same as the floors at home 
are? The same care taken of scrub pails and cloths? How 
should they be cared for? Why? 

What is meant by “ fumigation”? What is its use? What 
is a disinfectai.:? How used? Why? Name some common 
disinfectants. (“ Elements of Hygiene,” Chapter XI.) 

Many of the materials which you use during the day, have 
to be cared for by the helpers after school hours. The milk 
cups used by the smaller children have to have special care. 
How should they be cared for? What other materials can you 
name which require extra work in order to keep them ready 
for your use? 

Certain rooms require certain care. If you were cleaning the 
kitchen, what special care would be necessary which you would 
not have to take in cleaning your class room? If you were going 
to clean the gymnasium how would you proceed? Which room 
in Speyer School do you suppose requires the most care? Per- 
haps the janitor or one of the helpers will tell you. 


3. THE TEACHERS 


After all this care has been taken, there is yet much to be 
done to keep the school building in order. We must not think 
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the teachers have nothing to do but to teach and enjoy having 
others care for their rooms. To be sure they do not have the 
heavy work to do, but much of the responsibility of keeping the 
building in order rests upon the teachers. 

They have the general supervision of conditions. They are 
so much older than you and have had so much more experience 
than you have, that you can safely depend upon their judgment. 
Then they are right in the room and see many things and realize 
many needs which the helpers and pupils overlook. 

The fact that they try to point out to you the way you 
should live in order to grow up to be strong, well, helpful 
citizens is a proof of the interest they have in you. As you 
think back over your life in the grades can you think of some 
of the helpful things your teachers have done for you? Per- 
haps it was to send you from the room to wash your hands; 
maybe you were sent home for books you forgot or the excuse 
you neglected to bring; or you may even have been kept after 
school to learn a certain lesson. Now as you look back upon 
these things, you can see how they have made you more 
punctual and obedient and a better member of your class. 


4. THE PUPILS 


We have learned that all these people are concerned in and 
responsible for the care of the building and grounds. But what 
a one-sided question it is! All of this work and expense that 
the pupils of the school may have the very best things which 
can be given them. Are the pupils to do nothing but receive? 
Surely this would .give them little pleasure. How selfish they 
would become! This is not the case. Speyer School does much 
for the pupils but the aim of the school is to give the pupils a 
chance to do for themselves. In fact it is a question just where 
in the list of helpers the pupils should be placed. Their work 
may even be more important than that of the teachers. 

Now we want to know some of the ways in which the fifth 
grade boys and girls can be a real support and help to the 
school. They can be of service: 

By taking a personal pride in the school. How can this help? 
What would this pride lead the pupils to do? How might it 
help them in their studies, athletics, clubs, etc.? 
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The pupils can be helpful members of the school by keeping 
right relations to teachers and parents. In this way the home 
and school are bound together. 

The pupil should feel it his part to see that he “fits in” with 
the helpful, healthful school environment. How can a cross, 
lazy, untidy child feel at home in a bright, clean school room? 
If others are willing to give him a clean place in which to work, 
should he not be willing to keep himself neat and clean? Very 
small children have to depend upon others for much of their 
care, but fifth grade boys and girls are able to care almost en- 
tirely for themselves. 

What are some of the things regarding personal cleanliness 
to which we should give special attention? 

The bath—for cleanliness. How often should one bathe? 
When? Use of soap, brush, bath towel. All articles used in 
bathing should be well cared for, the brush hung in the sun 
if possible, the towels fresh and clean. 

Care of clothing, especially of the underclothing. If you 
must wear soiled clothes, let them be the outside clothing. 
Change the underwear and stockings frequently. They quickly 
take the bad odors from the body, and in the warm school room, 
one may be offensive to those sitting near. All these matters 
of cleanliness concern not only the health of the individual, but 
the health and comfort of those around him. It is duty not only 
to self but to others. 

Care of the head and hair. One cannot be too careful in this 
regard. The hair should be washed frequently and well brushed 
each day. Tell just how you wash your hair. It may be a good 
plan to use the fine comb at times to be sure that the head is 
perfectly clean. Though you may be careful and tidy yourself, 
there are always those about who are not, and for their care- 
lessness, others often have to suffer. If the head is found to 
be unclean, what should one do? An application of kerosene 
and a thorough washing in warm soap suds, will remove 
nits and destroy vermin. In a crowded school, one is likely 
to meet with unpleasant conditions. The disgrace lies, not in 
contracting these things, but in not getting rid of them. Con- 
stant watchfulness and care are necessary. 
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Care of the hands and nails. How, when and why. 

Care of the teeth. The tooth brush. Where do you keep your 
brush? How often do you use it? Why should one care especi- 
ally for his teeth? 

Care of the nose and throat. (Special directions with demon- 
stations to be given in each grade.) 

While personal cleanliness is of much importance, it is not 
the only obligation of the pupil. He is responsible for the 
general appearance of his room, his position in his seat, at the 
board, while walking and standing, and his general class room 
conduct. Is there any relation between personal cleanliness and 
dignified conduct? Have you ever noticed that the boy with the 
unbrushed clothes, unpolished shoes, uncombed hair, unclean 
hands and uncared for nails is the boy who “ lolls in his seat” 
and “ shuffles ” through the halls? 

The pupil owes it to his school to protect and care for the 
school property. How often we find that pupils have cut and 
disfigured desks and walls, etc. 

Care of desks, arrangement of books, care of pencils and pens, 
care of books. What can you do to care for the books which 
are entrusted to your care? The library books are given to you 
to enjoy; how can you show your appreciation of them? 

Often you older children who seem so able to care for your- 
selves, forget that there are younger and more dependent chil- 
dren in the building, who look to you for examples of good 
conduct. Often, too, they need your care and protection. In 
time of storm how might you be of service to the little children? 
How might you help them in case of fire or in fire drill? Can 
you think of any other ways in which you might prove yourself 
a helpful member of your school? 

There seem to be many things which pupils can do in return 
for what the school gives them. This very fact has made 
Speyer School possible. Now can you tell some of the reasons 


why you are loyal to your school and think it one of the best 
in the world? 
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III. How tHE City CaREs FOR AND Protects Its ScHoots 
(February) 


I. FIRE DEPARTMENT 


While it is true that helpers, teachers, and pupils can do 
much to care for and protect our schools, yet they are not able 
to do all that is necessary. Name some other people who help 
in this work. Is it not comforting to know that this great city 
also cares for our schools and that it is showing its faith in 
us by providing many well organized departments, wise and 
carefully trained men, and all the newest and most costly ap- 
paratus to be used for our comfort, safety and happiness? 
Grandfather will tell you that when he was a boy no such pro- 
visions were made for the protection of the schools. Why was 
this? Was less protection needed then, or were people less 
interested in the schools? Name some of the departments 
which are especially concerned with the protection of our 
schools. Perhaps the one you name first is of special interest 
to you. You have evidently been observing very closely or you 
would not be ready with so many interesting facts relating to 

the Fire Department. Perhaps the fire station which is near 
E Speyer School explains your iiterest and intelligence. Per- 
haps you have seen the attendants care for the beautiful horses 
and the shining wagons and trappings. 

Among your reference books in hygiene you will find one 
called “ Good Citizenship.” It was written by Miss Julia Rich- 
man. You will be especially interested when I tell you that she 
a} has dedicated this book to the boys and girls of America. 
Hy So you see it was written especially for you. She gives six 

i delightfully interesting chapters on fires and the Fire Depart- 

I ment. After you have read them see if you can answer these 
questions: What are three ways by which life and property 
| may be saved from fire? How many of these ways does the 
Fire Department use? Name as many things as you can which 
| are a part of the apparatus our firemen use. 

Even since this book was written three years ago, new pieces 
of apparatus have been invented. In October of this year, 
Engine Company No. 20 received the first pair of motor hose 
wagons installed in the city department. The same week, Mr. 
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James D. Halloran demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Fire 
Chief and Commissioner the workings of a fire mask which he 
recently invented. By use of this mask a supply of fresh air 
is furnished the firemen while they are working in fire and 
smoke. It will be of greatest value in the fighting of cellar fires. 
On your bulletin is posted a description of this mask. Study 
it and see if you can understand why such an invention is of 
value to us. 

What are fire boats? Their use? Is Miss Richman’s descrip- 
tion of a fire-engine house a good one? Why? How much of 
the description of the tenement-house fire is true of any fire 
you have seen? What lessons do fires teach? How may a rope 
be used in case of fire? Can you see any reason why you should 
learn to slide down the ropes in the gymnasium? Of what use 
are fire drills? How can citizens help the Fire Department? 

Another book which you will enjoy reading is “ Town and 
City,” by Frances Gulick Jewett. Chapter IX gives some most in- 
teresting pictures and descriptions. What story do the pictures 
on pages 74 and 77 tell? Contrast them with the pictures on 
page 73. What right has the law to demand fire escapes? Why 
have them on both front and rear of tenement houses? What 
is the law regarding clear fire escapes? What is the penalty 
for breaking this law? What part may young citizens take in 
this fight for protection to life and property? Read page 77 
carefully. What hints are there regarding the dangers of build- 
ing street fires? of throwing buckets containing fire? Use of 
matches? Shooting fire crackers? What can you do to help the 
Fire Department protect Speyer School from fire? 


2. POLICE DEPARTMENT (March) 


In the same little book, “ Good Citizenship,” Chapters VII- 
XII, Miss Richman tells us that fire is not the only danger 
which threatens people who live in cities. She tells us that we 
need a Police Department also to protect us against dangers 
quite as much to be feared as fires. Can you tell what some 
of these dangers are? In what ways are policemen our friends? 
What are some of the things which they do to protect you? 
Your home? Your school? What kind of training do you 
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think policemen should have that they may be able to act quickly 
and wisely in caring for people under their care? 

Have the policemen anything to do with keeping the streets 
clean? In what way? Have they anything to say about the laws 
relating to smoking in subways? About spitting in public 
places? What is the Traffic Squad? How can you tell the men 
who belong to this squad? Have you ever seen them at work? 
What do the Bicycle Police do? The Health Squad? How can 
you tell the health police? Who are the Boiler Squad? The 
Harbor Squad? The Detective Squad? The plain-clothes men? 
After you have read Chapter X, I am sure you will understand 
better than ever before how dependent we are upon our Police 
Department, and that you will wish to do all you can to help 
them in their work. Chapter XII tells some of the things which 
boys and girls can do to help the police make New York City 
a safe, happy place in which to live. 


3. THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


With a strong police force we are well protected from general 
harm and disturbances, and with a competent fire department we 
are protected against fires. With all this protection, we still need 
guarding in other ways. Our citizens must not only be protected 
from accidents and violence, they must also be protected from 
disease. We need well, strong, helpful, happy citizens. When 
our people are not well and helpful and happy, something is 
wrong. We must find out what things are wrong in order that 
they may be righted. So we have a Department of Health whose 
business it is to guard and protect the health interests of our 
people. 

So great is the work of this department that we shall have 
time to speak of only a few of the many things which the wise 
and faithful members of this department are doing for us. 
Perhaps you will know of others or can find out about them 
from some one in your home. We cannot think of the Depart- 
ment of Health without thinking too of the Department of 
Street Cleaning in which are many faithful people who are 
caring for our streets, keeping them clean and attractive. How 
is street cleaning related to health? But even if our streets and 
yards and courts are kept clean, there are still many things 
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left for us to do. The care of the inside of the house and care 
of ourselves and members of our family are things for which 
we are largely responsible. What are some of the things we 
can do to help keep ourselves well? to help others keep well? 

Do you know what “ catching” diseases are? Name some of 
the “ catching” diseases. What are some of the things which 
can be done to prevent the spread of these diseases? Why do 
you have a school nurse and doctor in Speyer School? What 
do they do to help protect you from danger? What do your 
teachers do to help keep you well and strong? Why do they 
want you to be well? Why do you want to be well? 

There are some diseases which are not “catching” which 
sometimes attack people when they have to live in small, dark 
rooms; or when they do not have pure food to eat, proper 
clothes to wear, and enough play and rest to keep them well. 
These diseases are called preventable diseases. Can you tell 
why they are so called? Name some of these diseases. Do 
you not see that there is much to be done to protect people from 
all forms of sickness and accident? Do you not think that the 
people who belong to our Department of Health must be very 
busy people? Do you not feel that you want to help in this 
work? There is much that school boys and girls can do. On 
page 144 of “Good Citizenship,” you see the badge of the 
Health Squad. The next time you see a man wearing such a 
badge will you not feel like taking off your hat to him and thank- 
ing him for what he is doing for you and your home and your 
school and your city? 

I wonder if you have ever seen the Sanitary Code? A copy 
is on your bulletin. When you have read it, tell me what you 
have learned from it. Why are railroad companies made to clean 
their cars each day? Why are there rules about spitting in public 
places? Why do we have medical inspectors in our schools? 
Why are school children compelled to be vaccinated? “ Good 
Citizenship,” Chapter XX, tells you how our city is fighting con- 
tagious diseases. What does the picture on page 172 tell you? 
What does disinfecting mean? Chapter XXII tells you how pre- 
ventable diseases are being fought. What have well aired rooms, 
pure food, sunshine, exercise, bathing, sleep, pure water and clean 
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milk to do with this fight against disease? What part can you 
take in this? Is it necessary that one be a policeman, or a street 
cleaner or a member of the Department of Health in order to be a 
real helper? In what ways are these different departments related 
to your school? Do you know of anything which the Fire De- 
partment has done for Speyer School? Anything for which 
Speyer School should thank the Department of Health? The 
street cleaners? The policemen? 


IV. Wuat THE SCHOOL GIVES TO THE PuPIL (April) 
I. ADVANTAGES FOR LEARNING 
a. Equipment 


You are learning that through many wise and thoughtful pro- 
visions you have been given a school which by means of gen- 
erous equipment and many modern conveniences offers to you a 
pleasant, healthful, happy place in which to work and play. 
It is difficult for you to appreciate fully all your advantages, for 
you have grown up with all these helpful things since the first 
day you entered the kindergarten when you were just tiny folk. 
Yet there are times when you hear your elders talk of their 
“happy ” school days when you feel very thankful that you 
are yourselves instead of the boys and girls of sixty years ago. 
Do you remember hearing Grandmother tell of the queer 
little school house in which she went to school? Can you 
describe the benches, desks and blackboards they had? How 
were the school rooms heated? Ventilated? Had they libraries, 
lunch rooms, gymnasiums and roof gardens? Were these things 
needed then as much as now? Why? 

Naine some of the things in Speyer School which help make 
your school work interesting and your school days happy. 
What special apparatus or material has the school for your work 
in arithmetic? History? Geography? Music? Industrial 
arts? Who provides these things? For which special study is 
there the best equipment? For what materials are you respon- 
sible? What special care do they need. Why? 


b. Instruction 
It seems to be part of the life of each fifth grade boy and 
girl to get disgusted and discouraged with school work at times 
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and to long for the land of perpetual vacation and base ball. 
Speyer School boys and girls are very human and must own up 
to dark days, poor grades, and complex fractions. To be sure 
the shadows quickly pass when the difficulties are solved and 
school days are bright and happy and short again. 

When you have found your work trying and hard to under- 
stand, have you ever stopped to think that your teacher has 
spent many more hours in the study of the best ways of teach- 
ing these things to you than you have in trying to learn them? 
She does not try to find difficult things for you to learn just 
to make you work. Each subject which you study is carefully 
planned by trained teachers who are giving their time and best 
thought to the work of selecting for you those subjects which 
will be of most use to you in life. They are looking out for 
your present and planning for your future that you may be able 
to meet the situations which will arise after you have left 
school. They are striving to make conditions such that you will 
grow into strong, intelligent, useful men and women. If you 
will keep this thought in mind, perhaps you will let a smile chase 
the frown when tasks seem hard. 


c. Text-books 
Have you ever seen a real old text-book such as was used 

in Grandmother’s time? If not, perhaps you will ask her about 
the books she used when she went to school. Do you suppose 
she had as many books as you have? How do you suppose the 
old books differed from ours? Now the greatest care is taken 
in the selection of your text-books. What are some of the things 
considered? Why should attention be given to the paper, illus- 
trations, and type used? Do you cover your school books? Is 
this a good plan? Any reason for it aside from the protection 
of the book? 

d. Library 


Your teachers are not only teaching you many things, but 
they are giving you opportunities for learning things for your- 
selves and by yourselves. One means which you have for this 
training is your library. At the first of the year you made a 
special study of this room and were surprised to find how many 
things about it had been planned for your comfort and pleasure. 
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By whom are the books in your library furnished? Do you 
pay anything for the use of the books? Are you in any way 
responsible for them? What use do you make of the library? 
Is it used by those outside of Speyer School? In what ways 
are the magazines and papers of use to you? What is the 
librarian’s work? What special rules do you have regarding 
the use of books? Conduct in the room? Care of the books? 
Are these rules just? Why? How does the use of Speyer 
School library help you in knowing how to draw books from 
other and larger libraries? 

On page 186 of “ Good Citizenship,” you will find some help- 
ful suggestions regarding the use of library books. Why does 
Miss Richman warn you against drawing books from a library 
if there is contagious disease in your home? If there are library 
or school books in your home when the disease makes its appear- 
ance, what should be done with these books? Why? 


2. HEALTH, CARE AND PROTECTION 
a. Healthful surroundings 


After your study of Speyer School did you have the feeling 
that it was built for you? What particular things made you feel 
that way as you studied: 

The location of the building. 

The foundation. 

Materials of which made. 

Arrangement of rooms, windows, halls, etc. 
Care of building. 

Arrangement and furnishing of your room. 


b. School doctor and nurse 


In describing the different rooms in your building we said 
nothing of room 22. Will you describe that room? Does it 
require special care? Who uses all of those interesting looking 
scales and pieces of apparatus? The pretty little cupboard— 
what does it contain? Are you allowed to go into this room? 
For whom was it furnished? You say that your school doctor 
is in this pretty room each morning. Why does he take time 
to go down to Speyer School each morning? What is his special 
work? Do you remember the vaccination party which you at- 
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tended in that room one day shortly after you entered school? 
Why were you vaccinated? When you have sore throat or 
when you do not feel well, why does your teacher have you 
go to the doctor? Why are you given a physical examination 
at the beginning of each year? Have you had your eyes tested? 
Could you read all of the letters on the chart? Why is it 
necessary that you see and hear well? 

You see your teachers are caring for you all the time and 
doing these things that you may be well and happy and enjoy 
your work and play. Many things your teachers cannot do for 
you. They send you to your school doctor for this special care. 
He cannot be in the building all the time, but you have a special 
school nurse who looks after the sick ones while the doctor is 
not there. She will do all she can for you at the school if you 
need her, and will even go to your home to help care for you. 
Are you not beginning to feel that the pupils in Speyer School 
are well cared for? It is not strange that you are so well and 
happy, for you know your teachers and the doctor and the nurse 
are all working together to prevent your being ill and unable to 
do the things you want to do. It is a comfort to get well after 
one has been sick, but is it not much more pleasant not to be 
ill at all? 


3. RECREATION 


Have you heard the story about Jack and all work and no 
play? There is no reason why Speyer School boys and girls 
should be dull, for surely it is not all work with them. Ask 
Grandmother if she had real play periods planned for her when 
she went to school. In your school is a special teacher whose 
particular work is to plan pleasant and helpful things for you 
to do in the gymnasium. When you were talking about special 
equipment of rooms did you think of your gymnasium? It is 
a room built and furnished at great expense for a play place for 
you. Evidently your teachers believe that you should play as well 
as work. When you are a little older you will be members of 
the basketball team perhaps. Then you will have special hours 
when with your team you will meet to practice. Now you are 
taking part in games and athletic contests ; you are learning many 
pretty and suggestive dances and gaining control of your bodies. 
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How do these things help you in your other work? Of what 
value can they be to you when you enter eighth grade? When 
you leave Speyer School ? 


V. Wuat Pupits Owe To SCHOOL AND City (May) 


I, THE INFLUENCE OF HEALTHY, INTELLIGENT, EFFI- 
CIENT LIVES 


Since all of these helpful conditions have been given you, 
your part seems to be the enjoyment of them. Indeed that is 
what has been in the minds of those who have so generously pro- 
vided. You then owe a certain enjoyment and appreciation to 
your school. If you are to enjoy your work and play, you must 
be well and strong and happy. Have you anything to do with 
keeping yourself in such condition? 

When you are able to enjoy your school life still another re- 
sponsibility is yours. Can you not help those about you to enjoy 
it too? In what ways can you help yourself and others? What 
advantages has a well pupil over an invalid? Is a fifth grade 
pupil responsible for his own health? How? For the health 
of all the other members of the class? How? 


2. COOPERATION IN HELPFUL MOVEMENTS 


Can a city bring about helpful conditions without the help 
of the citizens? Why? Can Speyer School be made an ideal 
place without the help of each member of the school? Even 
the little kindergarteners can help. Think how much more fifth 
grade pupils can do! 

Is anything being done in Lawrence Street to keep it a clean, 
attractive street? Have you helped in any way? Make a list 
of all the things you did last week to help others keep the streets 
clean. Try especially hard this week to be a helper and at the 
close of this week make another list. Do you find that you 
often overlook the little things you might do, when you are look- 
ing for greater things to do? 

When you go home to-day, look closely at the surroundings 
of your school. Tell what you think of conditions and how they 
might be improved. Can you think of anything you might do 
to improve the appearance of your school building? School 
room? What? How? 
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3. RESPONSIBILITY FOR PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND IN- 
FLUENCE 
Are you at liberty to do and look as you please? What right 
has your teacher to insist upon your coming to school properly 
clothed? What have clean bodies to do with good citizenship? 
Have the other members of the class a right to insist upon your 
having clean hands? These seem personal things. Do they 
affect others? In what ways? 
Name the things necessary for a pupil to possess a healthful 
and helpful personal appearance? 

a. Steady, bright eyes; sound white teeth; strong, straight 
body; cheerful disposition; clear complexion. Name 
some of the little things which you can do to obtain 
and keep these. 

b. Daily bath. 

c. Care of hands, feet, hair. 

d. Proper food, exercise, rest. 

e. Proper clothing: Underwear; stockings; shoes. 

Does it cost much to be a well-cared-for citizen? Can we 
afford not to be one? 




















GRADE VI 


APPROACH: LIFE OF THE AMERICAN Boy AND GIRL THROUGH 
INTEREST IN HISTORY AND THE STUDY OF THE DISTRI- 
BUTION OF THE GREAT RACES IN GEOGRAPHY 


General Scheme 


I. Some race studies for comparison. (October and November) 
1. Yellow race. 
2. Brown race. 
3. Black race. 


4. Red race. 
II. The American people. (December) 
1. Homes. 
2. Dress. 
3. Food. 
4. Industries. (January) 
5. Health problems. (February) 
6. Health protection. (March and April) 


III. Effects of modern health protection upon conditions of life and liv- 
ing. (May) 


Material 


History text and reference books. 
Geography text and reference books. 
Literature of previous grades. 
Industrial activities. 

Library references. 

Magazines and papers. 

Current events. 

Maps, pictures, stories. 

Lectures. 

Excursions—observations. 


SO MYAVAYWHo 


_ 


I. Some Race Stupies FOR Comparison (October and 
November) 


Not so many years ago we thought of our neighbors as those 
people who lived near us. The early New England settlers 
were surrounded by neighbors who lived in very close touch 
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with them, not only because they lived near each other, but be- 
cause they had like interests and experiences. Now people are 
more scattered, our interests have broadened, yet we feel our 
dependence upon one another. We New York City people 
know that we depend for many things upon our Western neigh- 
bors, upon those in the South and the Far North as well. As 
our desires increase and our lives broaden, we seem to depend 
even more upon our neighbors, near and far. 

Even people of the foreign countries are being brought closer 
and closer to us. Not so many years ago the one who had 
traveled abroad was looked upon as a hero. Now one meets 
people every day who have been abroad a number of times. 
When we think of the many great ocean liners which are daily 
taking hundreds of our people to foreign lands, we realize how 
close in sympathy and common interest we are growing to those 
in foreign countries. 

If we were to visit some of those countries, we should find 
that in some we should scarcely realize we were away from 
home, while in others, everything would seem strange to us, and 
we should feel inclined to wonder why those people live as they 
do, instead of coming to America where people live as they 
should. 

Before we draw our conclusions, should we not go back over 
some of our race studies and see what we can find interesting 
and helpful in the lives of some of these people, who at first 
glance seem most unlike us? Can you see any value to be de- 
rived from such a study? How many great races of men are 
there? Is it strange that they are characterized by color? 


I. THE YELLOW RACE 
a. Chinese 


How naturally we connect these people with their color, and 
as naturally, perhaps, come to mind visions of their queer dress 
and manners. What opportunity do we have for the study of 
these people in America? How do you account for the “ China- 
town” which we find in many cities, especially those of the 
West? As a people, why do they so collect in our cities? Have 
you ever visited New York Chinatown? When you are there 
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do you feel very far from home? Do they attempt to conform 
to our ways? The study of Chinese life in our cities does not 
give us a perfect understanding of Chinese life. Why can they 
not reproduce their life here? 

In this study, we shall have to depend upon what we have 
read, upon pictures and somewhat, perhaps, upon what we have 
seen and imagined. We want to look into the Chinese homes, 
if possible, for in this way we shall best be able to understand 
their lives, and their relationship to ours, if there be any. 


(a) Homes and streets 


Should you expect to be able to drive through the streets 
of a Chinese town as you might do in America? Describe 
the streets as you should expect to find them. Are they 
as well cared for as ours? “ Wagons can be used in only a 
few streets in Pekin, all the others being too rough and full of 
ruts. A road which once had been paved with great blocks of 
stone, was now full of yawning holes, into which the wheels 
sank and bounced out again.” (Krout’s “ Two Girls in China,” 
Chapter V.) 

“The trading booths stand near to the street, which is so 
narrow that two carts can scarcely pass, and which is continu- 
ally worn away by the heavy wheels.” 

“There are few places where one can walk in Pekin. The 
streets are dirty and dusty and crowded.” Why do they take 
so little interest in the care of their streets? Would our streets 
be as well cared for if the matter were left to individuals? Mr. 
Morse says: “In my experience in China, I do not recall the 
sight of anyone repairing or cleaning a building.” Contrast with 
conditions here. 

“As to sanitary arrangements, the Chinese are degraded to 
the last degree, and one wonders how, under such conditions, 
the nation could number four hundred millions. If they had 
belonged to the same species with ourselves, they should all 
have been swept off the face of the earth centuries ago.” (Morse, 
“Glimpses of China.’’) 

Describe a Chinese home as you imagine it. “ Entering the 
library, we were invited to sit. After lunch I was told to throw 
my orange peel and peanut shells on the floor. The floor was 
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apparently Mother Earth, damp, cold and black, in fact a con- 
tinuation of the street surface.” (Morse, “ Glimpses of China.”) 

Tell of the water supply of Tientsin. (‘ Town and City,” 
Chapter XIII.) What made it so impure? What lessons did the 
people learn? Any relation between the sanitary conditions and 
the progress of the people? 


(b) Food 
Name the leading articles of diet. What connection between 
climate, industries and food of these people? Why and in what 
way has tea-drinking been a great blessing to the country? 
Does this mean that all people should drink tea? How does it 
apply to them and not to us? 


(c) The people as a race 

As a people do the Chinese make good citizens? Why? Do 
we welcome them to our country? Why has their coming here 
become a question, when we welcome other foreigners so freely? 

In their own country, are they progressive? What of their 
buildings? Health regulations? Schools? Government? Re- 
ligion? Army? How do you account for these conditions? Does 
your observation in Chinatown help you answer these questions ? 

Why of all nations should they be especially careful of sani- 
tary conditions ? 

Can you see any relationship existing between China and 
America? Any reason why we should know of this country and 
its queer people? 


b. Japanese 
(a) Home life 

Mr. Morse calls Japan the land of gentle manners, rational 
delights, and startling surprises. 

Contrast the Japanese home with the Chinese home as to 
kinds of buildings. The Japanese are fond of summer homes. 
Have you ever seen a picture of one? Describe it. How ven- 
tilated? Are their rooms dark and damp as those in the Chinese 
homes? Are their homes more or less artistic than those we 
saw in China? Describe their furniture. Are their homes clean 
and inviting? 
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(b) Civic life 
(1) Streets 


How cared for? 
(2) Health protection 


“No one is allowed to land at a Japanese port until he has been 
examined by a health officer. These men wear caps with gold 
coronets and letters showing that they are officers of his Im- 
perial Majesty, the Emperor of Japan.”” (“ Two Giris in China,” 
Pp. 27.) 

(3) Army (“ Town and City,” p. 17.) 


Tell the story of Japan’s struggle to save her soldiers from 
microbes in the Russian-Japanese war. In what way were their 
soldiers wonders to the world? Why were they “strong for 
the march, healthy in the camp and more free from disease than 
any soldiers who ever went to war”? 

What was their plan for preventing disease? They knew that 
if they could do this they would need no doctors to cure dis- 
ease. Are our doctors and teachers and those interested in 
public health, working along this line to-day? What proof? 

Why did the Japanese say: “ Doctors belong in the front, 
not in the rear of our lines.” “ They went ahead of the army 
and examined the drinking water. If the water was not fit 
to drink, they put up posters telling the soldiers so, and they 
did not drink it until it had been boiled. They went with the 
troops and tested the meat and vegetables. If they were found 
unfit for use, the soldiers were warned and the food was not 
eaten. These doctors examined the condition of houses. If 
contagious diseases were found, no soldier was allowed to enter 
those houses. Doctors stayed in the camps and gave lectures to 
the soldiers on eating, sleeping, diseases, bathing, etc. Their 
hospital ship took two thousand wounded men from China to 
Japan and not one died on the way. At the close of the war, 
what was Japan’s remarkable record?” 

How is Japan trying to turn out a race of strong men? Law 
regarding the use of tobacco. (“ Town and City,” p. 147.) 
Where did Japan learn the necessity for such a movement?: 
What example did Amercia set in this? 
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(4) Civilization 
Why has their advancement been especially rapid recently? 
Contrast their home life, civic life and general characteristics 
with those of the Chinese. How do you account for their 
superiority? (Dodge, “ Elementary Geography,” p. 211.) 
2. THE BROWN RACE (MALAYS) 
a. Homes 
From the picture in your geography describe these homes. 
What influence of climate do you see here? How do their homes 
compare with those of the Chinese? 
b. Interests and industries 
Are they many and varied? Are they an active people? Do 
we depend upon them in any way? 
c. Ways of living 
Dress, food, how fitted to their needs? Do they produce 
what they use? 
d. Civilization 
Are they noted in history? Do they leave their own country 
in numbers as the Chinese do? Do we welcome them as citi- 
zens? Are they progressive? Why? 
e. Relation to us 


Have we ever been brought into contact with them? Does their 
civilization teach us any lessons? What seems to you to be the 
greatest factor in their lives? 


3. THE BLACK RACE (THE AFRICAN) 
a. Home life 


Compare with that of the Malay. What difference? Are 
their homes complete and well cared for? What connection can 
you see between climate and their homes? Knowing the climate, 
what would you know of their home, dress, industries, food and 
civilization ? 

b. Civilization 

Is it right to excuse people for not being progressive, simply 

because they live in a hot climate? In how far is this an excuse? 
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Are we dependent upon these people in any way? The Japanese 
learned some of their lessons from us; why should these people 
not learn also? When yellow fever breaks out among them, 
why do they accept it as inevitable? One lesson of this kind was 
quite enough to set the Japanese people to work to prevent such 
unnecessary evil. 


4. THE RED RACE (THE INDIAN) 
a. Homes 


Indian camps—unsanitary condition, disease, general unclean- 
liness. How do you account for this with the Indian? In what 
way does he have a better chance of learning ways of doing 
things than the other races of whom we have spoken? Food, 
clothing, ways of living, contrast and compare with African. 

b. Civilization 

Has he done anything to help others or himself? Compared 
with all other races, where would you place him on the list? 
Can you see any reason for this? Tell how he is supported. 
Do we depend upon him in any way? Has he taught us any 
helpful lessons ? 

Of these races studied, which do you consider the strongest, 
the weakest, the one most helpful to us, the one we have helped 
most ? 


II. THe AMERICAN PEOPLE (December) 


As you think of what has been said concerning the home life 
and peculiar habits of the different people studied, will you give 
the striking points of difference between them and our own 
people? Give reasons for these similarities and differences. 

Speaking of homes, habits of living, occupations, health con- 
ditions, dress, food, etc., how do conditions to-day differ from 
what they were in the Middle Ages? Contrast with life of 
Ancient Germans. (Harding, “ Story of Middle Ages,” pp. 12- 
17.) Contrast with life of serfs during the time of feudalism. 
(“ Story of Middle Ages,” Chap. XV.) 


I. HOMES 


We hear people speak of “ modern homes.” What do they 
mean? Describe an ideal city apartment house as to: Loca- 
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tion; arrangement of apartments; water supply; lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilating systems ; accessories. Describe an ideal coun- 
try home keeping the same general ideas in mind. What main 
points of difference? 

You are learning that ideals change with time. Things which 
were once luxuries have now become necessities. We shudder 
to think of the old fashioned houses which lacked so many of 
the comforts and conveniences of our modern steam heated, 
electric lighted homes. We shall find that modern life has 
brought about changes in other ways aside from those of houses 
and home conveniences. 


2. DRESS 


Contrast the dress of the American with that of the other 
people studied. Does our manner of dressing give more or less 
expression of individual taste than does theirs? In what ways? 
Can you give any reasons for this? Is our dress more or less 
hygienic than theirs? Is the modern dress more or less hygienic 
than that of fifty years ago? 

To what extent do you decide upon what you shall wear? Is 

it of value to you to know how you should dress? What are 
some of the things which help you to decide what you shall 
wear? How does your winter dress differ from your summer 
dress? 
What are some of the points to be considered in the buying 
of your shoes? Cost, material, shape, soles, heels. When 
and why should you wear rubbers? Raincoats? Sweaters? 
Why should all clothing be comfortable and loose? What can 
you say about tight bands and collars? What should guide one 
in the wearing of low necked dresses and thin, low shoes? 


3. FOOD 


You have noted the modern demands and taste in the build- 
ing and furnishing of homes and in manner of dressing. Can 
you note any modern influences when it comes to the food which 
people use now? Do we live more or less simply than the other 
people studied? Contrast and compare our foods with theirs. 
Why do we demand such a variety of foods? What do 
our fancy markets tell us in this connection? Why are some 
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foods so expensive? Name some of the most expensive foods; 
some of the cheapest. How do these compare as to food value? 

What should direct us in the selection of our foods? Tell 
how each of the following should help guide us in our selection: 
Climate, work, cost, season, age. What connection do you see 
between the industries of a people and their food supply? Be- 
tween their food supply and their needs? 


4. INDUSTRIES (January) 


Just a little look at a side of modern life about which Speyer 
School boys and girls know little. Later you may tell why you 
do not know more about such conditions and why you should 
understand them better. 

When your grandfather was a boy, much of the work on the 
farm was done by hand. In fact there was little machinery 
in those days. How were shoes made in those times? clothes? 
dress goods? blankets? How were fields planted and harvested? 
How did people travel from place to place? Could people 
telephone, send wireless messages, ride in automobiles and air- 
ships in those days? How times have changed! Now we have 
machinery for so many things. Even in our homes there are 
washing machines, sewing machines, bread mixers and vacuum 
cleaners. As we walk along the streets, we hear the clatter of 
machinery and know that all about us are powerful engines and 
wonderful machinery which are doing many kinds of work and 
giving to us many of the conveniences of modern life. As you 
have watched the building of a great apartment house, what 
have you seen that proves that machinery is a necessity to 
modern life? Is there anything here which explains why your 
teachers urge you to learn to do things well and why they give 
you opportunities for learning to do well many of the things in 
which you are especially interested ? 

In our great factories are many hundreds of people working 
long hours to give us the things which we need to supply 
our wants. Although you do not work in these factories, there 
are many children who do. At best, such a life is hard. When 
you are older you may have some influence in helping to bring 
about better conditions for these people. 
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Is there anything in the lives of the other people studied which 
is like our factory life? How do you account for this? Are 
we demanding things which we do not really need? 


5. HEALTH PROBLEMS (February) 


With these conditions, certain health problems arise. Here 
are hundreds of people crowded together in dark, noisy fac- 
tories. How can these people be protected against disease and 
accident? (Read Mclsaac’s “ Elements of Hygiene,” Chap. X.) 
(Richman’s “ Good Citizenship,” page 189.) These factory peo- 
ple naturally settle near their work. In a short time we find over- 
crowded districts. What are some of the results of this? What 
are some of the things which are being done to help meet these 
conditions? (Read Jewett’s “Town and City,” Chap. I and 
II.) What story does the picture on page 10 tell? Is the pic- 
ture on page 5 a brighter one? Is it an ideal home? 

Read Chapter III and then tell what you can of our Tenement 
House Department. Why is such a department necessary? 
Describe a new-law house. 


6. HEALTH PROTECTION (March and April) 


The crowded district problem is an important one and has 
not yet been entirely solved. Great things have been done to 
improve conditions, great things are still to be done. Are you 
not glad that all of the work has not been done? You see you 
still have a chance to show what you can do to help solve the 
problems which so directly concern each of you. But how do 
these conditions concern you? You do not live on the East 
Side. You do not work in a factory. You are safe and com- 
fortable and happy in your own Speyer School. 

Can you name some of the influences at work in New York 
City to protect the lives and health of the many people who live 
here?) What does the table on page 21 of “ Town and City” 
show? 

Why do we have a Department of Health? Tell what you can 
of its work. (“ Good Citizenship,” Chap. XVIII.) 

Why do we have a Department of Street Cleaning? (Jewett’s 
“ Town and City,” Chap. V, VI, VII.) 

In what ways has the water supply of this city become a 
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problem? How does this affect you? Chapter XII of “ Town 
and City” tells many interesting things about the New York 
City water supply. Something is also said of water waste. 
Tell of our recent water famine. How was it met? What 
lesson should it teach? 

We have found then that our city is trying to provide for us 
pleasant homes, clean streets and a supply of pure water. Can 
you think of any other ways in which the city is caring for its 
own? 

a. Pure food laws 


What relation have these to your lives and happiness? Read 
“Town and City,’ Chapter XIX. 


b. Hospitals—dispensaries, etc. 


Why do we have hospitals and dispensaries? Are they needed 
more in the city or in the country? Why? What do you learn 
from the description on page 246 of “ Town and City ” of the St. 
Paul Hospital? What is meant by contagion? Read what is 
said of Bellevue Hospital. Have you ever seen it? Why 
should we be glad that our city has such a helpful place? Why 
should we be if it is never necessary for us to go there? Why 
is St. Luke’s Hospital spoken of as a model? 


c. Parks—playgrounds 


When you know that our city considers this to be such an 
important part of healthful, happy living, that it has a special 
Department of Parks, you will begin to realize how carefully 
the city considers the needs of its people. “ Greater New York 
devotes more land to the breathing places of the people than 
any other city in the Union, yet the development of its park 
system is comparatively recent.” Why is this a movement di- 
rectly related to modern life? 

Why is the city providing playgrounds? Could not many 
needed buildings be built upon the ground reserved for play- 
grounds? Do you know of places in the city where large public 
bath buildings, and parks and playgrounds take the places of 
old tenement houses? Why these changes? What does the city 
hope to gain? These things are made possible only through the 
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expenditure of great sums of money? How can it be a paying 
investment ? 
d. Public baths 


(“ Town and City,” Chapter VIII.) 
e. Vaccination 
(“ Town and City,’ Chapter XXIII.) 


Ill. Errects or MopeRN HEALTH PROTECTION Upon CONDI- 
TIONS OF LIFE AND LivinGc (May) 


Has this struggle for health been worth while? You have 
studied the unsanitary conditions in China, India, Cuba, and 
places much nearer home. You also know the results of 
these conditions. Fortunately, in many cases people have 
inquired into causes, have studied conditions and planned ways 
of avoiding and meeting them. If you will read in “ Town 
and City,” Chapters XVII, XXI, XXII and XXIX, you will 
get a very good idea of what these lessons have been and what 
we have learned from them. To be sure they have been lessons 
dearly learned. 

With the many exhibitions and lectures and the literature bear- 
ing upon the tuberculosis fight, it is not likely that this is a new 
subject to any of you. Why is it a matter of importance to 
us? What are some of the things being done to prevent tuber- 
culosis? To cure it? Why is the city willing to expend vast 
sums of money to fight this disease? Has the city been repaid? 
What part may school children take in this crusade? Read 
“Town and City,” Chapter XXV. 

From what you have read and learned otherwise, give proof 
that the protection of health given by our city has been worth 
while. By what do you judge? Show how these problems are 
problems of modern life especially. How do they refer to and 
directly concern the life of the American boy and girl? How 
has your study of the different races of people, their peculiar 
habits and modes of living, and their particular problems, 
helped you to appreciate the conditions in your own city? Does 
this appreciation make you eager to become a helper in this 
struggle for conditions which will make our people well, and 
strong and happy? 
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APPROACH: CITIZENSHIP THROUGH INTEREST IN THE STUDY OF 
CoLoniAL Lire, OF HOME AND SCHOOL INTERESTS, AND 
THROUGH MEMBERSHIP IN SPEYER Civic LEAGUE 


General Scheme 


I. The Community. (October) 
1. Meaning. 
2. Essentials. 
Il. Duties and responsibilities of young citizens in the home. (No- 
vember) 
1. To home. 
2. To parents. 
III. Duties, privileges and responsibilities of members of Speyer Civic 
League. (December) 
1. To school. 
2. To grade and civic league. 
IV. Early community life in America and influences which worked upon 
and moulded it. (January) 
1. Motive. 
2. The people. 
3. Location. 
4. Industries. 
V. Comparison of Massachusetts and Virginia as to conditions making 
for citizenship. (February) 
VI. Some civic powers involved in the municipal government of New 
York City. (March) 
Fire Department. 
Department of Water Supply, etc. 
Department of Health. (April) 
4. Department of Street Cleaning. 
VII. Good citizenship. (May) 


Y Pe 


Material 
1. Speyer Civic League. 
The members of the seventh grade have organized themselves into 
a Civic League of which the regular class teacher and the supervisor 
of hygiene are active members. 
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The meetings, which are held at the opening hour, are conducted 
entirely by the class and according to parliamentary rules. The mem- 
bers are especially concerned with the study of civic interests, and 
through united club effort are working for general improvement of 
surrounding conditions. During the recent strike of street cleaners, 
the League discussed ways of meeting the situation. Departments of 
Health and Street Cleaning were organized within the League and 
the Commissioners made a special study of the situation. 

Each month a report is made of the work actually accomplished. 
Each week brings new and interesting problems. Some of these are 
referred to the League from the lower grades, others come directly 
through personal and civic interests. 

The work in hygiene is approached through this social medium and 
is characterized by a strong civic emphasis. 

History study—colonial life. 
City, school and home interests. 
Excursions, observations. 
Reference books. 

Baker and Ware, “Municipal Government of the City of New York.” 

Dunn, “ The Community and the Citizen.” 

Jewett, “ Town and City.” 

Richman, “ Good Citizenship.” 

Magazines, daily papers. 
“Current Events” for which each member of the League subscribes. 

This paper is used in the regular meetings of the Club as a text for 
the study of current events. 


on 


om 


I. THE Community (October) 


In Mr. Dunn’s “ The Community and the Citizen,” he tells 
us of a company of people in the East who wished to found a 
settlement in the Far West. How do you suppose they pro- 
ceeded? They first appointed an exploring committee. These 
men were to go to the Far West and select a suitable location 
for this colony. This committee was instructed to have in 
mind certain important requirements in the selection of the 
location. What were some of the things necessary for them 
to take into consideration? You must remember that these 
people had to locate in a place where they would be able to 
found homes and make a living; where they would be in touch 
with the life interests of those about them; and where their 
health and general comfort would be assured, at least made pos- 
sible. They were willing to work, but they wanted to be con- 
scious also of future possibilities. From your imagination write 
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a brief description of the place they selected, keeping in mind 
the needs and requirements of these colonists. 

After the selection of a suitable location, thirty families went 
to the new settlement. After this the colony is spoken of as a 
community. 


I. MEANING 


How do you suppose they lived at first? Who built their 
houses? Hauled the produce? Why were they willing to work 
for each other? How did it happen that they had like interests ? 
How do you suppose they were governed? We find that this 
group of people settled together in a single locality, were in- 
terested in similar things and governed by common laws. 

Relate this story to that of early American colonization and 
point out similarities. Were there communities in Massachu- 
setts? In Virginia? In which colony does it seem to you the 
greater number of essentials of a good living place were found? 
Do not forget that health was a consideration quite as impor- 
tant as wealth. Why was this true? Is it to-day? Show how 
wealth depends upon health? Is health in any way dependent 
upon wealth? Is there any indication that the early settlers 
realized this? 

How many people are required to make up a community? 
How small may a community be? Name the largest com- 
munity you can imagine. The smallest. How alike or dif- 
erent? Was there a community on Robinson Crusoe’s island? 
Think of your own community, let this mean to you city or 
state. Tell what led to the founding of it. Show how health 
and wealth and social life have been influences. 


2. THE ESSENTIALS 
a. People 


If you were to become a member of a new community where 
you were to live in close contact and sympathy with the other 
members, should you be concerned about the people who were 
so directly to influence your life? Why? What are some of 
the characteristics you would wish them to have? What would 
they have the right to expect of you? When we become mem- 
bers of a community, are our rights limited? Do we become 
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less free? Name some of the characteristics of the early New 
England colonists. Which of these made them desirable com- 
munity members? 

We call such people citizens. What does this mean? Does 
this title belong only to grown-ups? Does it belong to children? 
How old must you be before you can be a citizen? Merely being 
a citizen means little. You know there are at least two classes 
of citizens. What are they? We not only receive good from 
the community in which we live, but we should give to it by being 
one of the helpful members. Such taking part in community 
life, this receiving from it and giving to it, constitutes what we 
call citizenship. Was Robinson Crusoe a citizen? 

Does it seem clear to you that you are a citizen? That your 
home is a community as well as your school? That you belong 
not alone to your home and grade and school, but to your city, 
state and nation? The relationships are different, as are your 
duties and responsibilities, but you are none the less citizens, 
and citizens many times over, in very many different ways and 
combinations, and as such you are in a very special way respon- 
sible for the best good of each and all of these. At the same 
time you are made a sharer in all the returns from these many 
communities. You see, being a citizen means receiving and 
giving, and citizenship opens up to you all of those duties and 
privileges. 

b. Location 

Not only are the people essential to the community, but the 
place of settlement is important as well. This brings us back to 
the New York colony. The committee in deciding upon the 
location had many things to consider, for they realized that the 
life of the community would depend largely upon these things: 

Nature of soil, why was this a consideration? 

Character of the land, how a health consideration? Danger 
of low, flat regions. Drainage. Danger of sluggish lakes and 
streams. Drinking water. What geographical conditions in- 
fluenced the supply and character of drinking water? 

Geographical conditions. Natural resources. 

Climate. How important? 
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c. Common interests 


In order to found a successful community, it was necessary 
that the people have common interests. Name some of the 
common interests which the New England colonists had. Some 
of the common interests of your home. Of your school. Mr, 
Dunn says that the first great interest and desire of life is health. 
This becomes true when we realize that all of the things which 
we wish to do and see, all things most interesting and pleasant 
to us and others, are accomplished and enjoyed through our 
being well and strong. Can one be the most helpful citizen if 
he is not able to do in the best way the things which are his 
to do? You know that the most helpful pupils are those who 
are able to live their lives joyously and well. When we are ill, 
this is impossible. We are not only unable to do our own 
work, but we put the extra burden of our work upon others. 
Can you see any indication that in the colonial days there was 
this health interest? Do you think that Speyer School as a com- 
munity has any interest in the health of her citizens? Make a 
list of all the things which indicate this health interest. 


d. Common laws 

Common interests make common laws possible, so community 
members have found that another essential is to have the com- 
munity bound together by common laws. What common laws 
are there existing in your home, your school? By whom are 
these laws made? Why are people forbidden to spit on the 
floors, to smoke in subway stations? Whom do such laws 
benefit? Should they be necessary? Why are they? When one 
violates laws made for common good, whom does he injure? 


II. Duties AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF YOUNG CITIZENS IN THE 
Home (November) 
I. TO HOME 


A helpful, grateful member of the family, with pride in the 
home surroundings. Is there anything you can do to improve 
the surroundings of your home? If you live in an apartment 
house, do you know of any conditions in or about it which are 
not healthful? After you have observed and have thought care- 
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fully of this, will you list any improvements which might be 
made and a week later report as to what you have been able to 
do to help improve conditions ? 

Can you think of anything which you might do in your home 
to make it more pleasant? You must remember that your 
mother has many home duties which you cannot share. Try 
doing some of the little things which count for so much in keep- 
ing the home a happy, pleasant place in which to live. 


2. TO PARENTS 


List some of the things which you did this morning to help 
them. Is it possible for you to do anything which will bring 
them happiness and a fuller share of health? Does your mother 
get tired and nervous? Has she headache often? Is her sleep 
often broken when you and others in your home are ill? Does 
she ever have a play hour? Ever time for a walk in the sun- 
shine? You hurry for the doctor when she is so ill that she 
cannot be up, but have you ever thought you might be able to 
prevent the attacks of headache and nervousness? In what 
ways can you relieve her of the care of yourself? 

Do you care for your own room? Do you attend carefully 
to habits of personal cleanliness? After you take your bath or 
wash your hands, who cleans the bathtub and basin? Are there 
any ways in which you can help by caring for the younger mem- 
bers of the family? Do you see that the little people are dressed 
and properly cared for while mother gets breakfast, or does she 
have to stop and help you? Have you ever helped prepare food 
for the little ones in your home? What care was necessary? 
. Why? Can you not see that the younger members of your 
family get to bed in time? Many times the little ones are cross 
and tired in the evening, and are allowed to make themselves 
and everyone else unhappy simply because there is no one to 
put them to bed. Instead of complaining because the baby pre- 
vents your doing something you wish to do, take a few minutes 
to see that baby is fed, is clean and warm, and tucked away in 
bed ; then you can resume your work and play in peace, and more 
than one member of your family and maybe your neighbors will 
vote you a good citizen. 


Aaa 
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III. Duties, PRIVILEGES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF MEMBERS 
OF THE SPEYER Civic LEAGUE (December) 


I. TO SCHOOL 


As members of the seventh grade can you do more or less 
for your school than when you were in first or second grade? 
Why? Can you in any way help make and keep your school 
building and grounds more attractive? Make a list of what you 
might do and what you have done. 

General attitude and conduct on grounds and in buildings. 
How can you be of help in this way? Your athletics. How re- 
lated to citizenship? Your attitude toward teachers, your school 
friends, those who care for the building, the younger children in 
the building. How do these things count for good citizenship? 


2. TO YOUR GRADE AND CIVIC LEAGUE 


Has your class any interest common to the whole school? 
How is the school made up of different classes? In the same 
way that your family is made up of different members and your 
class of different pupils? 

Can you think of any one thing which would benefit or injure 
your entire class? Can you be a member of any community 
without doing it either good or harm? How are personal habits 
of cleanliness and personal appearance phases of citizenship? 

Cleanliness is necessary not only to your own health and hap- 
piness, but to that of others as well. How? Before Friday ap- 
peared, Robinson Crusoe could do and live as he pleased. After 
that what change? Can you make the application to community 
life? We talk about ventilation and then often do those things 
which deprive ourselves and others of pure air. When each pupil 
sees to it that his body is healthy, well cared for and properly 
clothed, we may expect our ventilating system to bring better 
results. In order to keep our bodies in the best physical condi- 
tion so that we may prove ourselves helpful members of our 
class, what are some of the things to which we should give 
special attention? Name in order of importance. Tell how each 
is related to citizenship. Are you more or less responsible for 
these matters than you were several years ago? How? Why? 
When you elected your League president what were some of 
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the things you considered? Is your president more responsible 
for your League than are the individual members? In what 


ways is your League trying to be of real service to your grade, 
school, and city? 


I. Earty CommMuNitTy LIFE IN AMERICA AND INFLUENCES 
WHIcH WorKED Upon AND Moutpep It (Janu- 
ary) 

I. MOTIVE 


How are these people bound together by similar experiences 
and desires? What in history proves that they had many mo- 
tives in common? Do you note similar motives prompting the 
movements of the people in Massachusetts and Virginia? Con- 
trast and compare. 


2. THE PEOPLE 


In the former life and training of the colonists, can you note 
any influences which prepared or unfitted them for their lives 
here? Were they by physical nature fitted for the hardships 
they endured here? 


3. LOCATION 


Study your maps and see whether or not you think the 
colonists located wisely. Where would you expect to find better 
health conditions, in Massachusetts or in Virginia? Why? What 
of their water supply? Was this an important consideration? 
As much so as to-day? In early days not so much was known 
of the value of pure water and less had been done to render 
water impure. Explain this statement. In “ Town and City,” 
Chapters XIV and XV, read of the experience of Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania. What lesson does this teach? Do you suppose 
the colonists met such conditions? 


4. INDUSTRIES 


How were location and soil influences in early settlement 
days? Can you see why Virginia developed as it did? Any 
reasons why the Massachusetts people lived and developed so 
differently? In each colony what effect had climate upon the 


health of the colonists, tone of life, mode of living, industries 
and food? 
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V. COMPARISON OF MASSACHUSETTS AND VIRGINIA AS TO 
ConpiTions MAKING For CiTIzENsHIP (February) 
In which were conditions of living more difficult to meet? 
Why? In which were the people better prepared to meet these? 
In which colony was life simpler, more healthful and whole- 
some? Why? In which were the people more sympathetically 
bound together? How? Why? How did this make for citizen- 
ship? List the strongest civic influences in each colony and tell 
how they developed the spirit of citizenship. 


VI. Some Civic Powers INVOLVED IN THE MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT OF NEw York City (March) 

While our history study takes us back to days which seem 
remote and unreal, yet if we stop to think we may find that many 
of the influences which shaped the lives of these early settlers, 
are at work moulding our lives to-day. Can you name some of 
these? 

To be sure, we are not obliged to band ourselves together to- 
day to fight the Indians, yet it is necessary for us to work 
unitedly to protect ourselves and others against foes just as 
strong and stealthy. Modern life gives us many problems to 
solve and enemies to conquer. It is for this purpose that our 
city provides protection against fire, disorder, and disease. To 
accomplish this, different departments have been organized, each 
one having its own definite powers and duties, yet all working 
together for the safety and happiness of the citizens of this 
great city. 

This definite and efficient organization of power does not re- 
move responsibility from individual citizens. Our city could not 
provide a police force sufficient to guard each person constantly. 
Laws are made, sufficient reason for their being is offered and 
we are left to obey or disregard them. If we violate a law, 
ignorance cannot be offered as an excuse. 

There are many seemingly little and unimportant ways in 
which one may violate laws without being found out. This ex- 
plains why people still spit in public places, smoke in subways, 
throw rubbish in the streets, shake rugs out of upstairs windows, 
and pile fire escapes with all sorts of rubbish. These are matters 
of conscience. Things which to one person may seem of little 
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consequence may mean life and health to another. The fact that 
we are trusted with the observance of so many things should 
inspire us to live up to the confidence which is placed in us. 


I. FIRE DEPARTMENT 


After you have read Chapter XIV in “ Municipal Government 
of the City of New York,” tell of: 


a. The earliest fire regulations. 

. Fire buckets and first fire company. 

Origin of the Fire Department. 

. The present Fire Department. 
(a) Commissioner: By whom appointed? 

Powers; duties; salary. 

(b) Bureaus. 

e. Station houses and fire apparatus. 

f. Fire alarm and telegraph. 

g. Training of firemen. 

h. Relief fund and pensions. 


aos 


Read also “ Good Citizenship,” Chapters I to VII, especially 
Chapter V, which tells how young citizens can help the Fire 
Department. Why is the Fire Department of interest to you? 
Why should members of Speyer Civic League know something 
of the organization and workings of this Department? 


2. DEPARTMENT OF WATER SUPPLY 


This department is called the Department of-Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity. We shall study especially the subject of 
water supply. Chapter XI of “ Municipal Government of the 
City of New York” treats this subject in a most interesting way. 


a. The water supply of New Amsterdam. 
b. The Aaron Burr waterworks. 
c. The Commencement of the Croton Water 
System. 
d. The new Croton Dam. 
e. The Board of Water Supply. 
f. The Department of Water Supply. 
(a) Commissioner: By whom appointed? 
Powers ; duties » salary. 
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In “ Town and City” read Chapters XII to XVII. Do these 
chapters explain why it is necessary for citizens to understand 
something of the pure water problem in New York? What 
does this mean to you? Can the members of the Civic League 
be of any use here? 


3. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH (April) 


You have spoken so often of the work of this department, it is 
probable you know something of it in a general way. No other 
department more directly concerns us than this one. So im- 
portant is it that all the other departments seem almost like sub- 
divisions of this great head department. 

Again we shall refer to “‘ The Municipal Government of the 
City of New York” for the history of the Department and its 
work. 


. How is the health of the city maintained? 
. Origin and organization of the Department. 
Duties and powers. 

. The Sanitary Code. 

Bureaus. 

. Division of Inspection. 

. Division of Contagious Disease. 

. Employment Certificates. 

. Vaccination. 


sme who an es & 


we 


j. Hospitals. 
k. Disinfection. 


Which of these topics deal most directly with interests related 
to your lives? Any reasons for your learning about these things? 

Read in “ Good Citizenship,” Chapter XIX, on the Health 
Department and the Schools, also in ““ Town and City,” Chapters 
XXIII and XXVI. Can you see in Chapter XXVI an argu- 
ment in favor of clean, strong bodies? Can you see why the 
subject of alcohol has been treated in connection with that of . 
city health? What is the argument here against the use of 
alcohol and tobacco? Is this a personal or civic problem? How 
could your use of these possibly influence the lives of others? 
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4. DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING 


As you have watched the army of men at work keeping the 
streets clean you must have wondered how they came to be 
there; how each man knew what to do; and how provision is 
made to pay such a vast number of workers. These things will 
be clear to you when you read Chapter X in “ The Municipal 
Government of the City of New York.” 


. Origin of the Department. 
. Cleaning the streets. 

. Removing ice and snow. 

. Disposal of city wastes. 
. Uses for city wastes. 


ono & Bk 


“Town and City,” Chapter V, tells you more of the work 
of the street cleaners, while Chapter VI tells of the Juvenile 
Street Cleaning League. Tell what you can of the organiza- 
tion of these leagues. Read the Civic Pledge on page 43. 
Should you hesitate to sign it? Read the last paragraph on page 
44. This explains how these matters are all bound up with good 
citizenship. 


VII. Goop Citizensuip (May) 
I. THE IDEAL CITIZEN HAS A SOUND BODY 
What does it mean to be well? How does it pay to be well? 
What keeps people from being well? What the body needs to 
keep it well: Food, water, air, to be properly clothed, to be kept 
clean, etc. How is a sound body related to good citizenship? 


2. THE IDEAL CITIZEN NOT ONLY CARES FOR HIMSELF, 

BUT HE IS A CONTRIBUTOR TO THE PUBLIC GOOD 
He is awake to common needs. He is law abiding. He is law 
enforcing. He is self-supporting and cares properly for those 
dependent upon him. He is saving of private and public funds. 


3. THE IDEAL CITIZEN NOT ONLY GIVES BUT HE RE- 
CEIVES. HE COOPERATES AND SHARES ACCORDINGLY 


How many of these general principles can you apply to your- 
selves as members of your grade and League? 

















GRADE VIII 
HEALTH IN ITS RELATION TO LIFE 


APPROACH: INTEREST IN COMMUNITY LIFE THROUGH THE 
Stupy oF History AND CIVICS 


General Scheme 


I. The meaning of health. (October) 
1. The relationship of health to citizenship. 
II. How does it pay to be well? (Nevember) 
1. A personal consideration. 
2. A civic interest. 
3. Why good health pays. 
III. The value which the school places upon health. (December) 
IV. How the city protects its citizens. (January) 
1. Health protection. 
2. Protection of property and rights. 
3. Protection against accidents. (February) 
4. Protection against disease. 
V. National protection. (March) 
VI. What keeps people from being well? (Apri/) 
1. Accidents. 
2. Disease germs. 
3. Unhealthful work and surroundings. 
4. Bad habits. 
VII. Some personal and civic problems. (May) 


This outline is a summary in a general way of the work of the preced- 
ing grades. The attempt has been made to present the work here in a 
somewhat more advanced way and more directly in connection with health 
problems. Such an outline can be little more than suggestive both as to 
subject matter and method. The references given leave the teacher free 
to approach the subject in the most general way and in connection with 
any of the regular school work with which it fits in. 

Throughout the grades the aim has been to give no emphasis to health 
as an aim in itself, but in a broader way, as a means to all things most 
worth while in life. The aim is to emphasize even more strongly this view- 
point in the eighth grade, hence one of the most natural points of contact 
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comes through the teaching of citizenship; in fact most of the work can 
be presented through the study of History, Geography and Civics, so that 
little special time is required for this work. 

It is suggested that reference be made to the outlines of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh grades, that the relation between this and the work 
of the preceding grades may be felt. 


Material 


History and Geography texts. 
Personal and civic interests. 
Clubs and social organizations. 
Athletics. 
Lectures. 
Excursions, observations. 
Papers, magazines. 
Special reference books. 
Baker and Ware, “The Municipal Government of the City of 
New York.” 
Dunn, “ The Community and the Citizen.” 
Jewett, “ Town and City.” 
Richmond, “ Good Citizenship.” 


OMAK SHH 


I. THE MEANING OF HEALTH (October) 


Mr. Dunn, in “ The Community and the Citizen,” Chapter IV, 
says that man is a bundle of wants and that the attainment of 
the things he wants is his cause for doing things; that man’s 
greatest desire is for life and health—because without these he 
is unable to satisfy his other great desire for wealth. Consider 
what you have read in history concerning the early settlers of 
America, their struggle for health and wealth, and see what 
application you can make. Which seemed the stronger motive 
with them? Give proof. Which seems the stronger motive 
with people to-day ? 

What does “ being well” mean to you? Describe a perfectly 
well person. Can you tell by looking at him that he is well? 
Can you tell by his actions? By the way he does things? By 
the things that he enjoys doing? How? 


I. THE RELATIONSHIP OF HEALTH TO CITIZENSHIP 
The person who feels well takes real comfort in living. He 
is not conscious that he has a body except that it is a beauti- 
ful tool which he enjoys using in doing all sorts of helpful 
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and happy things. He feels a confidence in himself, for he 
knows he can work, play, do for others and himself. This 
gives him a joyous independence, so that he is able to get the 
best out of life. He finds it no hardship to do those things 
which help him keep well and strong. An unclean body, soiled 
clothes and slovenly manners, do not fit in with his life. He 
stands up, breathes deeply and faces life, not because he has 
been told to do so, but because these are the natural things for 
him to do. He is a ray of sunshine wherever he goes, radiating 
cheer and hope and health. It is not strange that we recog- 
nize in him the really desirable citizen—the person we want and 
need, in the home, the school, the state, the nation. Is there a 
person in your grade, who in all good movements seems to be 
the leader; who is always wanted and respected; to whom it 
seems all good things come; who seems to have more things 
to make him happy than other people have? Have you ever 
heard it said that people were partial to this one? Before you 
pass judgment, will you study his life and see why he seems to 
be a favored leader? 

With this bright picture in mind, we still have to think of the 
less fortunate one, the person who is conscious of a head, back, 
stomach and other parts of the body. He may be able to get 
along with the help of those about him, but he is never able 
to do his full share of work. Certainly not able to do much 
for others. Would you expect such a person to lead his class 
and be a help and inspiration to all about him? You know there 
are people who see no connection between feeling well, doing 
well, and thinking clearly. Can you not accomplish more in school 
when you feel well? 

When you do not feel well, you know what an easy matter 
it is to sit around or even lie in bed, but did you ever know 
of anyone who felt so well that he wanted to lie in bed all 
day? Feeling well means doing things, and it also means good 
judgment in selecting the things one wishes to do. 

Of course we are not entirely to blame for all the aches and 
pains we have. In how far are we responsible for our own 
health? Who are some of the peoplegfesponsible for our well 
being? 
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II. How Doss It Pay to BE WELL? (November) 
I. A PERSONAL CONSIDERATION 


Give in order of their importance three reasons why it pays 
you to be well? If you lived entirely alone as Robinson Crusoe 
did on his lonely island, would it still pay you to be well? How? 


2. A CIVIC INTEREST 
a. In the home 


What price do you pay for being ill? Whom in the home 
does your illness influence? What does it cost in money, time, 
strength of others, to say nothing of your own happiness? 


b. Jn the school 


How is the sick pupil a burden to the school? How does he 
endanger the lives of others? Is he able to get from the school 
what it offers? 


c. In the city 


From your study of the city’s care for you, what do you see 
of your obligation as a citizen? The city is not only willing 
to do what it can for you when you are ill, but more than this 
and much better, to prevent your being ill. What obligations 
here? Con one ever repay the state for this care? In what 
way? 

3. WHY GOOD HEALTH PAYS 

A person who is well takes more enjoyment in life, he is able 
to put more into it and so get more from it; thus he is able to 
do his part in either work or play in the most efficient way. A 
healthy person is able to do for others as well as for him- 
self. In this way he is able to live up to one of the first re- 
quirements of good citizenship. A person who is well and 
strong of mind and body is able to care for himself. Such a 
person does not have to feel that he is a burden upon others. 
Think of the money which even poor people have to pay to 
doctors. If that money could be used in other ways how much 
comfort and happiness it would bring. A healthy person is 
much more apt to make a success of what he undertakes, and 
he is apt to undertake more and greater things. He works more 
easily and surely, and at less waste of time and strength. These 
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are reasons why our factories are giving attention to the health 
care of their workers. A well person is happier and takes more 
pleasure in living than a person who can hardly drag around, 
He not only enjoys pleasures keenly, but is able to give enjoy- 
ment to others. 


III. THe VALUE WHICH THE SCHOOL PLACES UPON HEALTH 
(December) 


What are some of the things which the school does for you 
which prove that it has an interest in your health. This care is 
given you at great cost. How does it pay to spend money in 
this way? Why did the schools of fifty years ago do less to 
protect school children? What makes such protection necessary 
now? What are open-air schools? What advantages in them? 

What is the work of the school doctor? The school nurse? 
Why is your teacher concerned if you are not able to attend 
school? If you do not “make your grade”? How are all of 
these things related to your future? 

The school needs strong, happy, helpful pupils, in many of 
the ways that the city needs well, useful citizens. Name some 
of these. Can you see any relation here to your work in 
civics? There are more important eligibility requirements for 
officers to meet than those of age and present position. The 
highest positions and salaries do not always provide greatest 
opportunities for doing good. The ordinary citizen in the 
school, in the home, in the street has many opportunities for 
proving himself helpful, even though he is under age and with- 
out political influence. 


IV. How tHE City Protects Its Citizens (January) 


What proof that the city feels that its people are worth caring 
for? Chapters I, II, and III, “ Town and City,” tell you of the 
conditions which make this special protection necessary. What 
effect has the growth of cities had upon health conditions? 
What does the picture of the airshaft twenty inches wide and 
six stories deep tell you of existing dangers? What is proved 
by the fact that New York City has established a Tenement 
House Department? In “ Municipal Government of the City 
of New York,” read of the organization, powers, and duties of 
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this department. “ Town and City,” Chapter III, tells you of 
the actual work accomplished by this department. Why were such 
matters as water pipes, flushing apparatus, walls, ceilings and 
floors considered of importance? What effect has the work 
of this department had upon the death rate in New York City? 
What does this mean to the city? 


I. HEALTH PROTECTION 


In your reference books read of the organization of the 
Health Department. What phases of its work most directly 
concern you? How are you dependent upon this department? 
How is it dependent upon you? How are parks, playgrounds, 
and public baths related to this struggle for healthful surround- 
ings? What relation has the pure water supply to it? In 
“Town and City,” read the chapters relating to this. Think of 
the expense to the city! How is it economy in the end? Why 
is it necessary that our law-makers understand these things? 
You cannot vote now, but you are voters in the process of 
making. Can you see reasons for your understanding some- 
thing of the conditions which mean so much to our personal and 
civic good ? 


2. PROTECTION OF PROPERTY AND RIGHTS 


What phases of city government provide for this protection? 
(See reference books.) Why is such protection necessary? 
Why should each citizen know the important laws governing his 
city? Is ignorance an excuse for breaking a law? So long as 
we are law-abiding citizens need we be much concerned with 
the laws? Why study them then? How are you responsible for 
these laws, if you do not break them? You do not spit in public 
places, why should you be concerned when others break this 
law? Being a good citizen means more than simply being law 
abiding. Responsibility does not stop with one’s self, though 
that is a good place to begin reformation. How does your study 
of Civics help you see these relationships? Why should you 
know how the Mayor is elected and what his powers are? What 
difference does the election of President make to you? When 
you are old enough to vote will it not be time enough to learn 
these things ? 
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3. PROTECTION AGAINST ACCIDENTS (February) 


We see that the attempt is being made to prevent sickness 
and suffering. Where conditions begin to make for disease, those 
conditions are changed as soon as possible. At the best, too 
many people have to pay the penalty. 

In this great industrial world of ours, with its rush and noise 
and dangers, many lives are lost each year. Do you know of 
any laws which have been made to prevent accidents? Any 
other provisions which have been made? Why are people not 
allowed to smoke in subways? Why is there a certain speed 
limit for automobile drivers? Can you think of any other laws 
which have been made for your protection? 


4. PROTECTION AGAINST DISEASE 


City life involves many more dangers than does country life. 
In what ways? What proof that the city recognizes this? Sev- 
eral of the chapters in “ Town and City” bear directly upon 
the subject of health protection. Be sure to read Chapter XVII 
which tells what the Japanese have taught us in this regard. Is 
there anything in your history work which bears this out? 

How is Pasteur’s work, described in Chapter XXII, of interest 
to us? Tell of his early experiments and what they have meant 
to us. Read Chapter XXIII on Vaccination. How does this 
concern us? Why does the school make this a matter of con- 
cern? Is it a personal or a civic matter? 

Why should each young citizen know of the fight against 
tuberculosis? Is this a personal matter? If you have not tuber- 
culosis, are you in any way responsible for those about you? 
Since you are a young citizen, you are a young soldier in this 
battle. The triple motto on page 204, “ Town and City,” gives 
the situation a hopeful aspect: 


“ Tuberculosis is preventable: we will prevent it. 
Tuberculosis spreads: we will check it. 
Tuberculosis can be cured: we will cure it.” 


Knowing these things we dare not shift the responsibility. 
Tell the measures necessary to carry out each part of this triple 
motto. 
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In Chapter XXVI is discussed “ City Health and Alcohol.” 
Read the chapter carefully and see what relationship you can 
find there to your civics work. What arguments made against 
the use of alcohol and tobacco? Are the arguments strong? 
Why? Can you add any to those given? Why are these condi- 
tions of importance to the individual? To the city and state? 


V. NaTIONAL Protection (March) 


You have seen how your school and city and state are work- 
ing together to protect you against harm and suffering. Do 
you know of any of these movements in which the National 
government is concerned? From your study of civics can you 
name any of the departments which are concerned in any way 
with this health question? Look into the subjects of Pure 
Foods, Immigration, Epidemics, Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
the Temperance Problem, Public Health, and see if you can 
find where they come under national control. 

These great movements give proof of the interest which is 
being taken in giving to the citizens of the home, school, state 
and nation, the very best possible chances for keeping well. 
There must be a purpose in this. Do you suppose there could 
be this deep interest in your merely feeling well if it were not 
known that this would surely show itself in action, in the doing 
of helpful things, in your being able to live your life in the 
best and happiest way? We could have little confidence in a 
person who declared he felt joyously well and then moped 
around depending upon others to care for him. You may say 
we have a price to pay for being well, and so we have, but think 
what a joy and comfort and satisfaction to pay the price of being 
able to do well the things which we most desire to do. If wealth 
be our aim, can you not see health is the means to its attain- 
ment? If pleasure be the thing desired, do you not see we must 
again depend upon health? Can you think of anything which 
you most desire which is not realized through health? 


VI. Wuat Keeps PeopLte From BEING WELL? (April) 
I. ACCIDENTS 


Name some accidents which cannot be prevented. Name some 
which might be prevented with intelligent care. What proof 
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that many accidents are being prevented? What is your school 
doing along this line? What are the city and state doing to 
prevent railroad accidents? Street car accidents? Automobile 
accidents? Accidents by fire? (‘‘ Good Citizenship,” Chapters 
I-VI; “ Town and City,” Chapter IX.) Bad buildings? Acci- 
dents by drowning? 


2. DISEASE GERMS 


What are disease germs? (Ritchie’s “ Primer of Sanitation,” 
Chapter III.) Where do they come from? How do they enter 
the body? Rules for the prevention of germ diseases. How 
germs cause sickness. (Ritchie’s “Primer of Sanitation,” 
Chapter IV.) The discovery of disease microbes. (Jewett’s 
“ Town and City,” Chapter XXI.) Microbes and keeping clean. 
(Jewett’s “ Good Health,” Chapter VIII.) What does this teach 
as to the prevention of disease? 


3. UNHEALTHFUL WORK AND SURROUNDINGS. (Mclsaac’s 
“Elements of Hygiene,’ Chap. X.) 

Why is it unhealthful to work in dark, damp, dusty rooms? 
Where air is hot or full of particles of metal or cotton? Name 
some of the most unhealthful employments. Why is mining 
especially dangerous to the health? What can you say of work- 
men in subway trains? In factories? In steel and glass works? 
What provisions are now made for the protection of factory 
workers? What do you know of the Child Labor Laws? (See 
reference books.) Do such laws in any way concern you? In 
any way related to your civics work? 


4. BAD HABITS. (Ritchie’s “ Primer of Hygiene.’’) 

Is it not strange that while bad habits are such a direct cause 
of ill health and unhappiness, they are the ones most possible 
for people to avoid. It is believed that many people injure their 
health and lives through bad habits, because they are ignorant 
of what the results will be. Then again people selfishly persist 
because certain of these harmful habits bring them momentary 
pleasure. They do not look ahead to the time when others will 
have to suffer for their selfishness. 
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There are many things which we do to injure our health which 
have become so much a part of us that we forget they are 
habits which should be broken. Is eating too rapidly a habit? 
Do you know of people who have the habit of going to bed late? 
They say they cannot sleep if they go to bed early. (Jewett’s 
“Good Health,” Chap. XII, XIII.) Why are tea and coffee not 
healthful drinks especially for children? 

What is the strongest argument you have ever heard against 
the use of alcohol and tobacco? Read Ritchie, “ Primer of 
Hygiene,” Chap. XXII, XXIII; Ritchie, “ Primer of Sanita- 
tion,” pp. 15 and 58; Jewett, “Good Health,” Chapters III, 
XXVI, XXVII; Jewett, “Town and City,” Chapters IV, 
XVIII, and tell which you think is the strongest argument 
against the use of alcohol and tobacco. Give reasons. 


VII. Some PERSONAL AND Civic ProBLems (May) 


In order to reach the ideals which we have been discussing, 
a certain amount of personal efficiency and power must be 
reached. You say you want to be good citizens and accomplish 
great things. This is a worthy ambition, but you want to do 
more than wish for these things. You want to be able to bring 
them about. Each citizen controls to some extent a beautiful 
machine, which if properly cared for will run along smoothly 
and help him accomplish almost anything he wishes to do. 
This wonderful machine is the human body. It has been given 
us to use and care for. If we give it the proper care, we need 
fear little for results. 

Compare the body to an automobile, giving as many points of 
likeness and difference as you can. How does the living ma- 
chine get its power? In how far is it an independent machine? 
In order to keep this machine running well what are some of 
the things necessary ? 


I. FOOD 


How may one know how to select his food? Is this an im- 
portant question now that you so largely decide upon what you 
shall eat? What relation here to the subject of food values, 
cost, etc.? How have the Pure Food Laws been a benefit to us? 
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2. WATER 

(a) The value of water to the system. (b) How 
we get the water we drink. (“ Municipal Government of the 
City of New York,” Chap. XI.) (c) What pure water costs, 
(“ Town and City,” Chapters XII-XVI.) (d) How is your 
work in civics related to this pure water problem? Why does 
the city make this a matter of such concern? 

3. AIR 


(a) Breathing good air. (“Good Health,” Chap. 
I.) (b) Good air and the things that spoil it. (“ Good Health,” 
Chap. II.) (c) How to get fresh air. (“ Good Health,” Chap. 
V.) (d) Ventiliation of your building. (“Good Health,” 
Chap. VI.) (e) Air and health. (Davison, “ Health Lessons,” 
Pt. II, Chap. II.) (f) The air we breathe. (“ Primer of 
Hygiene.” Chap. X.) (g) Adenoids and enlarged tonsils. 
(“Primer of Hygiene,” Chap. XII; “Good Citizenship,” pp. 
153-157.) (h) Results of overcrowding. (‘‘ Town and City,” 
Chapters I and II.) 


From the above topics, select those which are matters of per- 
sonal concern. Those which have to do with the class, school, 
neighborhood, city, state. Those which seem to be both personal 
and civic in nature. 


4. CLOTHING 


(a) Clothing and colds. (“Health Lessons,” 
Chap. XIII.) (b) Clothing in winter—summer. Changing 
clothing with changes of seasons. (c) Wet clothing and wet 
feet. Changing clothing with changes of weather. (d) Care of 
clothing. (“ Elements of Hygiene,” p. 115.) (e) Articles of 
clothing. (Knight, “Hygiene for Young People,’ Chap. 
XXVIII.) (f) How to dress properly. (Brown’s “ Good 
Health for Boys and Girls,” Chap. XV.) 

With proper food, water, air and clothing, with all the con- 
ditions which each involves, the human body should be kept in 
good running order. If you have ever observed the work of a 
person really interested in the machine for which he is caring, 
you have noticed that he does not stop with the bare necessities. 
If he can put an extra touch here, a higher polish there, and 
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a little measure of prevention another place, he does so. He is 
not satisfied with having his machine in shape to run, he wants 
it to be able to run with the least possible danger and expen- 
diture. He takes pride in making it a thing of beauty as well 
as of speed. A close application may here be made to the work- 
ing of the human machine. You may be able to get through 
your grade even if you do not give to yourselves the little per- 
sonal polishes which make you appear well cared for. You may 
pass your final examinations with credit even if you neglect 
your hair, and nails and teeth. If you keep up with your class, 
has anyone a right to insist upon your caring for yourself per- 
sonally? Any relationship between personal habits and citizen- 
ship? How can the matter of the care and condition of your 
hands be one in which other people are concerned? Why does 
it pay to take the best possible care of one’s self? What does 
it cost to be a happy, healthful, helpful citizen? 
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